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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 


THE WAR PROGRAM 


To-DAY we and our allies are in total war. 
America is confronted with one of the 
ereatest tasks in all her history. We must 
not and ean not lose this war. Since we 
are living in a machine age, this is a war 
of machines and a race in production. 
Ultimate victory will depend on our ability 
to design, build and operate machines better 
and faster than our enemies who already 
have a considerable start. 

We are equipping and training a fighting 
foree of several million men in 1942. In 
1943 this fighting force will be immeasur- 
ably inereased. This is a mechanized army 
which needs thousands of tanks, aeroplanes 
and automatic firearms. In addition to the 
latest and best equipment, our army needs 
thousands of skilled technicians and me- 
chanics to keep the equipment in repair and 
operating. Our production program calls 
for a new plane every six minutes, a new 
tank every ten minutes and a new ship 
every twenty-four hours. 

It requires eight trained men to keep one 
aeroplane in condition and ready for com- 
bat. A single battleship requires men 
trained in more than forty vocations before 
it can put to sea. Over 18,000,000 workers 
will be needed for war production in 1942 
and it is estimated that this will jump to 
over 25,000,000 in 1943. Many of our 
skilled workers who are now employed mak- 
ing or servicing commodities like refrig- 
erators, kitchen appliances, radios and 
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washing machines will be absorbed in our 
war industries. 

The absorption of craftsmen and mechan- 
ics in war industries means that there will 
be fewer new mechanical aids for civilian 
life and that the layman must learn to ser- 
vice and care for the many mechanical de- 
vices used about the home and community 
in civilian life. Care of the home and its 
equipment is assuming a new importance. 
We must make our equipment last for the 
duration. 

We in the field of vocational practical- 
arts education realize that the equipping 
and maintaining of a mechanized army in 
the machine age has marked implications 
for us in the war program. The public 
schools are meeting this challenge. They 
have already given new skills and related 
technical knowledge to over 2,500,000 
workers in defense classes. Most of these 
classes have been given during hours when 
the equipment was not in use by the day 


classes. If we are to meet the urgent de- 
mand for industrial workers, additional 


millions must be trained to take their places 
effectively in the production program. 
The war and defense program has special- 
ized in refresher courses and in training 
adult workers for particular jobs in indus- 
try like lathe operator, welder and riveter. 
Many of these men have had shop and 
drawing work in schools which has given a 
foundation to build on and made the neces- 
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sary defense-training period shorter. How- 
ever, as more men are put into the services 
of the armed forces, women will be needed 
in industry to take their places. 

Thousands of women are already working 
in the war industries. They excel in the 
manufacture and inspection of small, accu- 
rate parts, such as are found in phases of 
the aircraft, radio and automatic arms in- 
dustries. The San Diego Vocational School 
is teaching girls to identify aircraft mate- 
rials and parts, to read blueprints and to 
assemble electrical devices. In Baltimore, 
women are being taught soldering for com- 
munications work, and drilling, riveting 
and burring of sheet metal for employment 
in the aircraft industry. There seems little 
question but that women who are mechani- 
cally inclined will play a continuously in- 
creasing part in our war production. They 
will be a major force in winning the race 
of production. 

Women can not be expected to do skilled 
work without training. It will become an 


increasing obligation of industrial educa- 


tion and industrial-arts teachers to train 
women for jobs in industry and to care 
better for the devices in the 
home. 

There are over 3,500,000 boys in indus- 


mechanieal 


trial-arts classes in the public schools of 
America. There are at least a million girls 
who could profit from some work in indus- 
trial classes. These younger boys and girls 
are too immature in most cases to take on 


How- 


ever, in the event of a long war it may be 


adults’ places in the war program. 


the millions of boys now in industrial-arts 
classes who will win the war and continue 
the development of the American way of 
life. 
virls will be needed for the reconstruction 
period after the war and in the years of 
Administrators and teach- 
ers should thought to the 


younger students now in the shop and 


In any event, these vounger boys and 


peace to come. 


vive careful 


drawing classes. 
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We are confronted with many difficulties 
in keeping the industrial-arts shops open. 
There is a shortage of teachers, materials 
and equipment. The Chicago Board of 
Education has a rule that any teacher in 
the high school who has a shop certificate 
must teach shopwork when needed as a 
patriotic duty regardless of other certifi- 
cates he may hold or the subject he may be 
teaching at present. We are already using 
over 150 women teachers in grades six to 
eight. There is a definite shortage of tools 
and materials but so far this has not handi- 
capped instruction due to supplies on hand 
and salvage materials from the community. 

Industrial arts is now recognized as a 
fundamental part of general education by 
the majority of educators. One of the 
greatest tragedies that could occur would 
be to deprive our future citizens of a well- 
rounded training in the field of the indus- 
tries. 

Our young people need an opportunity to 
learn about the industrial world, its work 
and products. They need an opportunity 
to work with a variety of materials and 
tools. Adaptability is one of the great 
needs of a large per cent. of industrial 
workers so that they can better adjust from 
one type of work to another. They need 
handy-man abilities and leisure-time craft 
interests so that they ean eare for their 
homes and employ their leisure time in 
wholesome ways. They need the opportu- 
nity to learn efficient social habits by work- 
ing with their fellows in school-laboratory 
situations. 

Now to mention specifically some of the 
ways that the Chicago schools are contribut- 
ing to the war program through industrial 
and practical-arts courses at the different 
grade levels of the school system. 

Chicago has a program of industrial-arts 
education from the’ kindergarten up 
through the specialized classes for adults. 
The kindergarten and first six grades use 
handwork as an integral part of learning 
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procedures and for craft-club work. The 
boys and girls in grades six, seven and eight 
take the home-mechanics laboratory course, 
which centers around the home and commu- 
nity and gives training in the use of com- 
mon tools and materials needed in 
living. The Industrial Arts Laboratory is 
for ninth-grade boys and gives them an in- 
troduction to the field of the industries and 
training in the use of tools and machines 
with the more common types of construc- 
tion materials. The Laboratory of Arts 
and Industries is a course for tenth- and 
eleventh-grade boys in the general high 
school and permits more specialization and 
advanced work in industrial arts as a part 


home 


of general edueation. 

Chicago’s technical and vocational pro- 
cram is mostly presented in large schools 
strategically located about the city and 
fully equipped for advaneed training. 
Lane, Crane, Tilden and Flower are large 
technical high schools. Washburne Trade, 
Jones Commercial and the new Chicago 
Vocational School constitute the major vo- 
cational schools. 

First of all, the Chicago schools are giv- 
ing a well-rounded industrial-arts and voea- 
tional program. The best possible way for 
industrial education to contribute to the 
war program is to give the young workers 
in the industrial-arts classes, the older boys 
and girls in the high schools and the adults 
in the defense classes training and guidance 
so that they may achieve the greatest readi- 
ness for the work they will be called upon 
to do. 

Although it is highly important that boys 
and girls have opportunities to acquaint 
themselves with a variety of materials, tools 
and processes in keeping with the needs of 
the machine age, war conditions call upon 
our young people and their teachers to 
make contributions while they are learning. 
Our young people are anxious to do their 
part and it is indeed fortunate for them and 
for the war effort that both needs can be 
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met without undue disruption of the school 
program. 

Many high-school and elementary-school 
shops all over this nation have substituted 
projects urgently needed by the armed 
forces, Red Cross and United Service Or- 
ganizations for the usual individual pupil 
projects for at least part of the instruction 
time. There seems to be no question that 
this will continue in increasing tempo dur- 
ing the war period. If judiciously handled, 
it will contribute to, rather than hinder, the 


program. 
The Red Cross needs equipment and 
recreational items for the soldiers in the 


hospitals and convalescent rooms. Civilian 
defense activities require stretchers and 
first-aid The United Service 


Organizations need furniture and games for 


materials. 
service centers. The Army posts need game 
equipment that will afford wholesome rec- 
reation during leisure hours. There is a 
need for toys for children in air-raid shel- 
ters as well as equipment for adults. 

The industrial-arts classes in the Chicago 
publie schools as well as in other schools 
throughout our land are working to make 
their contribution but they will be ealled 
upon to do even more. 

Eleven thousand ninth-grade boys in the 
Chicago’s 
forty general 11,000 
cvames for the camps just before the holiday. 


industrial-arts laboratories of 


high schools made 
These games were made on a production 
basis and ineluded checkers, chess, darts, 
and 


ringtoss, backgammon, fox reese, 
Chinese checkers, shuffle board, 101 or bust 
and ping pong. The materials for these 


games were contributed by the schools and 
by eitizen groups in the communities. Sev- 
eral truckloads of these games were given to 
the Army camps and service centers in the 


Chicago area. 

At the present time the boys in the shops 
are building 10,000 seale-model planes for 
the Navy to be used in the training of 
While the making of scale- 


young pilots. 
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model planes is a task that challenges the 


pupils, it has met with immediate ac- 
ceptance on the part of pupils and teachers. 
At the present time, Chicago has over 5,000 
of its 10,000 quota completed. The project 
has done much to increase air-mindedness 
and. it permits the pupils to enter into the 
war program and make a definite contribu- 
tion to the winning of the war. 

The Junior Red Cross has requested the 
Chicago school shops to make 22,000 pieces 
recreation 


of equipment for hospitals, 


rooms and air-raid shelters. These include 


canes, stretchers, bookcases, table lamps, 


ash trays, coat hangers, reading stands and 
a large variety of games, including acey 
duecy, checkers, chess and ping pong. 


We 


production board to allocate needed con- 


have recently organized a_ war- 


struction work to the different schools and 
grade levels according to the equipment of 


The 


the school and ability of the pupils 


AN APOLOGY FOR GRAMMAR 


Ir happened to a college instructor. Ex- 
periencing that virtuous warmth of well- 
that 


worthy endeavor, he turned from a set of 


being always accompanies praise- 
freshman themes to a careful reading of 
many articles and reports on composition 
might improve his 


to ascertain how he 


method of instruction. Soon he forgot his 


; he even forgot his equa- 


original purpose ; 
nimity. He discovered college composition 
to be the center of a mad controversy in 
which representatives of all gradations of 
the academic hierarchy participated. It 
was asserted, on the one hand, that the duty 
of the English faculty is ‘‘to hold on high 
the torch,’’ a torch whose flare would be no 
brighter because of further discussion of 
composition, a toreh whose position would 
be no more secure because of the composi- 


tion instructor. Quite as positively it was 
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Chicago War Production Board for the 
school shops has 15 members and includes 
teachers and administrators representing 
all phases of the school system. 
We must continue our present good work 
and meet the new challenges during the 
We must continue to give 
our 3,500,000 boys and girls in the indus- 
trial-arts classes well-balanced courses, but 


coming months. 


at the same time give them an opportunity 
to express their patriotism in an objective 
way through appropriate projects. 

What does it matter if we have fewer tie 
racks or end-tables to take home if we can 
make scale-model planes to help train pilots 
or game boards to help build the morale of 
The real 
this war. 


our fighting and civilian forces? 
problem for all of us is to win 
Industrial education is playing and will 
continue to play a highly significant role 
for the duration and in the reconstruction 


period that will follow. 


By 
W. ALAN GROVE 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


maintained, on the other hand, that the first 
duty of the English faculty is composition 
and that the position of the instructor is an 
exalted one. Between these two extremes 
lay aS many opinions as there were indi- 
viduals writing on the fascinating subject, 
a notable one being, incidentally, that the 
ideal instructor, if discovered, ‘‘would be 
with big business, such as the movies.”’ 
These contradictions, however, did not so 
awe the instructor that he failed to recog- 
nize them as the vagaries of a group that 
labors long to gain an end. The rank and 
file of American colleges and universities, 
with comparatively few exceptions, face the 
problem of quickly rectifying the deficien- 
cies of the growing number of high-school 
graduates peculiarly unfamiliar with En- 
clish fundamentals and with writing tech- 


nique. State universities and endowed 
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schools that limit their enrolments to 
eraduates in the higher scholastic brackets 
frequently express a 
One denominational institution advocates 
a rotatory system whereby the seasoned 
professors, not the neophytes, enlighten the 
more uninformed students. Elsewhere, at 
a large graduate school, the chairman of 
the English department sets an example by 
allotting to himself a no small portion of 
the actual teaching. 

This particular instructor reflected, then 
congratulated himself, for his campus was 
calm. Even the composition staff had a 
capacity for silence, reasonably confident 
that, before the reading of too many sets 
of themes, comma faults would fade away 
and modifiers no longer dangle, and that 
a sparkle of rhetoric would grace the writ- 
ten page. Although he made no particular 
effort to analyze the reason for this tran- 
quillity, he casually assumed it to be the 
organization of the composition program. 
For Miami University, in contradistinction 
to the customary policy of including both 
practice in writing and drill in English 
fundamentals in a freshman course offering 
three credit hours, prefers to limit the 
course to composition proper and to grant 
only two hours’ credit. Remedial English, 
a non-credit series of lectures and labora- 
tory periods, supplements composition for 
those students whose placement scores indi- 
cate an unsatisfactory command of sentence 
structure, punctuation and grammar.’ At 
the end of a semester of any year, a negli- 
vible number of the Remedial English 
group remains; the great majority meet 
the requirement: A-minus on ‘‘stiff’’ tests 
covering the three phases of the program. 
At the request of a professor in any de- 
partment, they may be returned for fur- 
ther instruction, because the composition 
credit does not become final until the seec- 


common concern. 


1 For a detailed discussion of the Remedial En- 
glish program at Miami University, see W. Alan 
Grove, ‘‘College English,’’ December, 1940. 
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ond semester of the senior vear. 
The 
Yet 


instructor 


But only 
three or four slip yearly. Remedial 
group has served its time. the con- 
the 


Notwithstanding 


finement irks neither nor 


the 
rolments averaging seventy-five students, 


students. class en- 


the program requires no ‘‘homework.”’ 
Complacently the instructor returned to his 
themes. Irrespective of the large issues of 
composition that elsewhere ery for solution, 
his was the satisfaction of knowing that 
Miami’s composition set-up justifies itself. 
Life was indeed sweet. 

But Remedial English, like Topsy, grew 
and grew. It so grew that to it in the fall 
of 1940 went 525 freshmen, a staggering 
percentage of the Class of 1944. To make 
the number still more oppressive, this total 
excludes the inadequately prepared fresh- 
men of the School of Education, 
maintains a_ remedial distinct 
from that of the other three schools. Ad- 
mittedly, Miami’s divorcement of drill in 
the fundamentals from the composition 
course tempers this indictment of the high 
schools. Still, the qualification 
that remedial programs instituted at most 
colleges handle only the worst offenders 


which 
program 


allowed 


and leave the composition instructor to cope 
with the majority only less guilty, what a 
grave indictment it is. Students, after 
twelve long years of primary and sec- 
ondary schooling, do not know the mother 


tongue. No instructor can remain com- 
placent. Yearly the task confronting the 


institutions of higher learning grows to 
greater magnitude. Eventually the task 
will be impossible, however skilful the pro- 
portioning of the work between the compo- 
sition and the remedial instructors. 

Let me hasten to clarify a possible mis- 
understanding. This article in no 
advocates a particular method of instrue- 
tion. Undoubtedly there are as many good 
methods as there are good teachers. But it 
does challenge the fatalism that mastery of 
grammar can not be commonplace among 


sense 
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high-school graduates. On two counts it 
beats the drums for the ability of the stu- 
dent to comprehend, and to comprehend 
or without 
First, 


although operating for the short span of 


without undue mental strain 


unreasonable demands on his time. 


one semester, although taking students in 
wholesale lots and although requiring no 
class preparation, Remedial English accom- 
plishes its mission. Second, it seems sig- 
nificant that students of good and excellent 
scholastic achievement in college need the 
drill nearly as often as those of low and 
In 1939-40, Phi Eta 
Sigma, honorary for freshman men, claimed 

Of a 
dlistin- 


average achievement. 


as its own several Remedial students. 
certainty, young men capable of 

vuished college careers have the mentality 
to master grammar at a very early stage 
And little 
the annual awards by the Depart- 


in life. to beat the drums a 
louder 
ment of English for the two best freshman 
autobiographies were placed in the hands 
of—Remedial students! 
vifted 
blessed with a flair for writing find their 


Almost as readily 


as their less classmates, students 
way to Remedial English. 

To avoid confusion I have refrained care- 
fully from mentioning sub-composition. 
At Miami, as on many a college campus, it 
is a semester of mere preparation for regu- 

To it every fall the De- 
partment of English quickly relegates the 
the 
petency not only in English fundamentals 
as, 
paragraph con- 
the 


English group, the sub-composition fresh- 


lar composition. 


few unfortunates of worst ineom- 





but also in the technique of writing 
for example, substantial 
struction. In contrast to Remedial 
men must be taken in small classes, for they 
learn laboriously, valiantly withstanding 
long explanations notable for a Job-like 
attention to detail. 
the 
As the semester draws to a close and the 
the 
both combatants experience a final desper- 


The instructor grimly 


assalls, class as resists. 


stubbornly 


final examination looms on horizon, 
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ate thrill, the one of activity and the other 
of resistance. But the gods ever favor the 
Allowed a 


leniency, the majority hand in examina 


cause of the just. reasonable 
tions singularly free of grammatical errors 
The instructor can afford to overlook the 
rough spots. Surprise skirmishes in class 
and painstaking correction of themes dur 
ing the ensuing composition course force 
capitulation on the part of all but a few 
An substantial 


realized. 


unscarred paragraph is 
The instructor should be content 
That the beauties of rhetoric never will be 
theirs, as a group, to compose constitutes 
no handicap. For practical purposes, a 


grammatical and logical presentation ot! 
fact serves very well. 
Frequently, however, the high mortality 


rate among the sub-composition group re 


veals the irony of the victory. Consider 
the actions of the faculty regarding 


scholarship during three years, 1937-40 
Of the total sub-composition enrolment of 
229 students, 57 were dropped sometime 
during the freshman year. 
ceive the trend throughout the freshman, 


Now, to per 


sophomore and junior years, let us isolate 
the group who were freshmen in 1937-38 
Of 68 freshmen, 11 were dropped by the 
Of the 42 who returned 
the sophomore year, eight were dropped 


end of the year. 


and two were dropped permanently. Of 
the 26 who returned the junior year, none 
were dropped or dropped permanently. 
Twenty-three were back for the senior year. 
Thus, as is readily perceived, the high mor- 
tality rate holds for both freshman and 
sophomore years. 

Conceivably, an educator might dismiss 
casually this mortality rate if he assumes 
sub-composition to be the last fortress of 
students high-school 
“ating so poor as conclusively to pronounce 
them material’’—students 
who, rejected by institutions that restrict 
the enrolment to the upper quarters, post- 
pone acceptance of their defeat by matricu- 


with a scholastic 


‘‘not college 
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lating at a state university that ean indi- 
cate its skepticism merely by means of a 
‘warning letter.’’ The assumption, how- 
ever, is too easy. As a class these students 
suffer the blight of a 
petency ; as individuals, they are sometimes 


common incom- 





-not always, but sometimes—reassuring. 


Too often for comfort the instructor sees 


ae 


on the ‘‘dropped list’? the name of some 
one who failed for no other reason than 
the unvarnished fact that bad usage and 
illogical arrangement of ideas and general 
inarticulateness had become so firmly im- 
bedded over a period of years that the 
habit could not be broken in time to save 
a college career. Unquestionably, these 
students contributed greatly to their fail- 
ure by years of procrastination; but—and 
it is an important ‘‘but’’—with 
clarity did the high school explain the 
vravity of such procrastination? One fact 
No correlation exists between 
high-school rank and a 


English so blatant as to bar the student 


what 


is salient. 
deficiency in 


from college composition. Of these 229 
sub-composition students, 5 graduated 


from high school in the first quarter, 25 in 
the second quarter, 43 in the third quarter 
and 55 in the fourth quarter; 10 in the 
first third, 31 in the second third and 36 
in the lowest third. For 24 students the 
rank is not available, but, since none were 
sent warning letters before entering the 
university, they must have been placed in 
the upper brackets. In short, 138 students, 
the majority unable to distinguish a verbal 
phrase from a simple sentence, actually 
escaped the lowest rating. 

Neither this variance in the rating of 
potential sub-composition students nor the 
growth of Remedial English persuaded me 
to appeal to the high-school faculty until 
a scholarship student, whose composition 
marks fell below the standard set by her 
other subjects, chanced to remark that in 
high school no theme had been returned to 


her corrected. Later a showing of hands 
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in the Remedial English classes revealed 
It applied 
An unestimated but goodly 


the prevalency of the handicap. 
to 45 per cent. 
number somewhat vociferously vouched: 
“‘T never even wrote a theme! We read 
One grope for a 
partial explanation. 


literature !”’ need not 

It is a hackneyed, but 
none the less true, observation that gram- 
mar learned in theory will not be retained 
even in theory, let alone applied in prae- 
tice, unless the student both simultaneously 
and later writes themes, then understands 
the instructor’s corrections. Nor do ocea- 
sional themes suffice. It is imperative that 
he write many, many themes—at least one 
weekly until accuracy becomes a habit. 

This is not to imply that all high-school 
English faculties subscribe to this neglect. 
We know both by personal observation and 
by report that many departments make the 
corrected theme an integral part of their 
procedure. No more is it a criticism of 
these conscientious departments that some- 
times their students, although to a far less 
appreciable extent, help to the 
Remedial English enrolment. 

One practice that thwarts the diligent 
English teacher was expounded by an ac- 


swell 


quaintance who, because he teaches history 
in a small college that restricts its enrol- 
ment to the upper third of the high-school 
graduates, should be in a position, if any- 
one is, to afford the luxury of detachment. 
But he was not Disturbed by 
term papers and examinations that cava- 
lierly disregarded grammar or that seemed 
oddly stilted, he had arranged a series of 
appointments with his students. On the 
basis of data thus collected ne somewhat 
warmly defended the thesis that the pains- 
taking English department should be held 
responsible only to the extent that it resigns 
itself to the use, by other departments, of 
the ‘‘nefarious right-or-wrong type of ex- 
amination to the absolute exclusion of the 
essay.’’ At this point, a professor of eco- 
nomies, also a listener, interposed to lament 


detached. 
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the refusal of a certain publisher to accept 
his latest text-book without the inclusion of 
It is for you, not 
me, to Yet, 
granted that it be extreme for the purpose 
of the argument, the high-school English 


sets of this type of test. 


determine its popularity. 


teacher has encountered a powerful antag- 
onist, the greater for being an unwitting 
the 
subjects himself to the thralldom of gram- 


one. Rare is student who willingly 
mar if a command of the subject insures no 
The high-school fae- 
ulty at large has the power to be an invalu- 
Let 


it require term papers and give occasional 


advantage elsewhere. 
able ally of the English department. 


examinations that demand complete sen- 
tences and paragraphs, not a single letter 
or check mark. 

But we beg the question. A paucity of 
themes, no themes or failure to enlist the 
cooperation of other departments—no one 
or all these factors operate to explain fully 
the growth of remedial programs to teach 
intelligent young men and women to make 
so easily comprehended a distinction as that 
between who and whom. The causation lies 
deeper. In the days of its zenith, grammar 
involved an exhaustive—and exhausting— 
As early as 1891, enlight- 
the 
finally stripped the subject of its impedi- 


study of trivia. 
ened educators began revolt which 
menta. An educational bulletin defines the 
period of the revolt, between 1891-1920, as 
‘the incidental-study period, the chief ten- 
deney of which is the gradual subordina- 
tion of formal grammar to its proper place 
as incidental to the study of composition 
and literature.’’ Students and _ teachers 
rightly acknowledge their indebtedness to 
these emancipators. Less justifiable, how- 
ever, is the failure to be appeased with the 
sweets of a partial deliverance, or to recog- 
if un- 

The 


very mention of grammar causes teachers 


nize that ‘‘gradual subordination,’’ 


checked, finally reaches extinction. 


to shudder as violently as when it deserved 


its bad reputation! Probably this uneon- 
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scious fear of resuscitating an unmourned 
heyday or of being unpleasantly reminded 
of it, as much as a distaste for grading, 
accounts for the unpopularity of composi 
tion; for no seasoned teacher subscribes to 
the wish-faney that his red pencilings on a 
set of themes deal solely with matters of 
rhetoric. For this reason, to teach compo 
sition is considered one of the dull gray 
things of life. 

But the causation of remedial programs 
is more than a juxtaposition of grammar 
and composition: it is also the unreason- 
able predilection for literature, a predilec- 
tion which is not confined to the teacher, 
but which distorts the judgment of admin- 
istrators, the actual group who insist on the 
value of composition and who clamor for 
an alchemy to make it productive of clearer, 
more concise themes. I recall a classic illus- 
tration of this exasperating inconsistency. 
After bewailing his failure to find teachers 
sincerely interested in the problems relat- 
ing to composition, one man closed with the 
startling observation that ‘‘to express an 
interest in composition is professionally 
bad.’’ Various high-school and college as- 
sociations, working in conjunction, quietly 
have set about defining objectives prepara- 
tory to the reestablishment of composition 
and grammar. Over the next four years, 
a decline of college remedial enrolments 
probably will evidence their good office. It 
behooves them, nevertheless, to face reali- 
ties. ‘To teach composition and grammar 
willingly and to suggest that it may be 
taught colorfully seems queer, the supposi- 
tion being that such amiability and opti- 
mism suggest a lack of the sensibilities 
essential to an effective teaching of litera- 
ture. Unless these associations invest com- 
position with dignity, their objectives and 
syllabuses will remain forever abstractions. 

I claim no kinship with Walter Shandy 
and his theory that the Northwest Passage 
to the intellectual world is the instruction 
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of the young in the use of the auxiliary 
verb. Nevertheless, the whimsical notion 
contains an element of keen logic. No eon- 
tribution of greater intrinsic value can be 
made to the welfare of the prospective col- 
lege student than a sound composition 
course, because of the very nature of its 
two objectives, the habit of grammatical 
accuracy and the ability to couch ideas in 
organized paragraph construction. Com- 
position as such adds but little to his aware- 
ness of life, but it is a useful implement for 
expressing that awareness. The high-school 
graduate enters college, there to be con- 
fronted with and the 
literature courses, term 


the social-science 


which involve 


EBwemt@..«. 
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papers and essay-type examinations. To 
the degree that he lacks a grammatical and 
disciplined pen, to that degree he fails to 
do justice to his actual knowledge of the 
subject. To that degree he attempts to lift 
himself by his bootstraps. Composition is 
When the D or F student of the 


sciences becomes cognizant of his ignoranee, 


relentless. 


he, aided by his adviser and the aptitude 
tests, enrols in another course far removed 
in content and spirit from the scene of his 
defeat, and the failure is not only forgiven 
but forgotten. But unfortunately the poor 
student of composition must centinue to 
talk and to write—to do everything, in fact, 
to create an unfavorable impression. 





ENGLAND’S BUDGET FOR EDUCATION 
TO BE LARGER THAN EVER 

THE article by I. L. Kandel in the present 
number of ScHooL AND Society reports that 
England will spend more money on education 
This, 
England’s way of planning educationally for 
the fourth year of the most costly and devasta- 
ting of all wars, deserves wide publicity in the 
United States. 
acter of the present conflict as a war to the 


during the coming year than ever before. 


It emphasizes the essential char- 


death that is being waged by technological 
means for ideological ends. Both terms of this 
characterization mean that the role of educa- 
tion in present-day warfare is central, funda- 
mental and inescapable. 

Our own government has made a partial, al- 
beit substantial, recognition of the situation in 
the recent decision to establish in the colleges 
and universities an Enlisted Reserve Corps of 
the Army. It may be assumed that the tech- 
nological needs of the war were here primarily 
in mind. England’s announced policy affects as 
well the lower schools and the staffing of these 
schools with competent teachers. 

It is the lower schools especially that must be 
depended upon to meet the “ideological” needs, 
as well as to lay firm foundations for the dis- 
ciplines essential in meeting the “technological” 


needs—a duty in which they seem, in our coun- 
try, to have been deplorably remiss. 

Another timely and authoritative report, also 
in this number of ScHoon AND Society, deals 
with the situation in the weakest and, in some 
respects the most important, group of lower 
schools—‘Teacher Shortages in Rural Areas,” 
by Fannie W. Dunn. 
other pressing problems of the lower schools ean 


If teacher-shortages and 


be effectively met by any means short of sub- 
stantial federal participation in the support of 
education in the financially weaker areas, plans 
for such a solution have not as yet been pre- 
sented. Again, the precedent of England may 
well be borne in mind—for more than half of 
the English educational budget is carried by the 
central government. 

Fundamental is the declaration of George F. 
Zook, president of the ACE. At a meeting in 
Pennsylvania, May 15, Dr. Zook said: 

This is not the time to declare a moratorium on 
education at any level. All educational institutions 
should be maintained in all their vigor. 


W.C.B. 


WHAT LANGUAGES ARE NEEDED TO 
WIN THE WAR—AND THE PEACE? 


An “Event” in ScHoont AnD Society, April 
15, announced several courses to be offered in 
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the summer sessions in languages heretofore 


little studied in American schools and colleges. 
A recent bulletin of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, “Opportunities for the In- 
tensive Study of Unusual Languages,” extends 
this list, 


courses, the 


criving details as to the nature of the 


institutions in which they are 
offered, their prerequisites and their cost to the 
student. 


The list is imposing and impressive. It in- 


eludes: 

Arabie (with courses on the Arabie of Iraq, the 
Arabic of North Africa, colloquial Egyptian Ara- 
bie, Syro-Palestinian Arabie and Moroeean Ara- 
bic); Burmese; Chinese (eourses are offered at 
four universities); Duteh; Finnish; Greek (mod- 
ern) ; Hindustani; Hungarian; Icelandic; Japanese 
(at four universities); Korean; Kurdish; Malay 
(at two universities Mongolian; Pashtu; Per 
sian; Pidgin English (Melanesian and West Afri- 
ean); Portuguese (at three universities) ; Russian 
(at six universities); Thai (Siamese); Turkish. 


And the end is not yet. It seems that, in the 
fall, instruction will be available in such addi- 
tional languages as Bengali, Hausa, Tamil and 
Malagasy. 
The bulletin 


assistance is available to outstanding students 


further states: “Some financial 


not able to meet the expenses of attendance. 
This assistance is granted on the basis of indi- 
vidual application and is computed at the min- 
mum amount necessary, in addition to the stu- 
dent’s own resources, to assure attendance.” 
\pplications for admission to the courses and 
for financial assistance should be addressed to 
J. M. 
Program, American Couneil of Learned Socie- 
ties, 1219 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, 


ERE Ge 


Cowan, director, The Intensive Language 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF GRADUATE 
WORK TO COLLEGE TEACHING 


A RECENT report entitled “The Relevance of 
Graduate Work to Later Responsibilities in Col- 
lege Teaching,” prepared by Harold E. B. 
Speight, of the staff of the American Council 
on Edueation, states that eriticisms are often 
heard to the effect that specialization in grad- 
uate work disqualifies a student for “suecessful 
college teaching, and particularly for service on 
policy-making committees,” that ‘work for the 
benefits of the earlier 


doctorate nullifies the 
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liberal education and produces a departmental 
point of view, which is hostile to a broad out- 
look, cooperative action and concern for the 
total development of the undergraduate student 
as a person.” In view of these adverse criti- 
cisms, 123 faculty members of universities, col- 
leges and normal schools in upper-state New 
York were asked to express their opinions on 
the relevance of graduate work to college 
teaching. 

Seven questions were posed: (1) Had re- 
quired graduate work seemed relevant at the 
time to ‘tan anticipated career of college teach- 
ing’? Of those in lberal-arts colleges, 48 an- 
swered in the affirmative, 12 in a qualified af- 
firmative and ten in the negative; of those in 
state teachers colleges (Albany and Buffalo), 31 
answered in the affirmative, 14 in a qualified 
affirmative and eight in the negative. (2) Did 
the “conditions under which the graduate work 
’ contribute to later suecessful college 
teaching? The answers were 72 in the affirma- 
tive, 16, qualified, and 25, in the negative. The 
affirmative replies were of a general character, 


was done’ 


while the negative replies specifically referred 
to unnecessary and irrelevant tasks, “mixing of 
students representing too many levels of eom- 


, 


petence” and the “Godless environment.” (3) 
Had judgments been “revised in the light of 
experience”? Twenty “Yes,” 88, 
“No.” (4) What experiences, not necessarily 
part of “formal graduate study,” had been 
related to subsequent responsibilities in the 
teaching field? Replies to this question in- 
cluded a variety of experiences, the leading ones 


answered 


being “teaching and laboratory assistantships” ; 
“seminars involving presentations and criticisms 
of research, departmental clubs and discussion 
groups”; “informal contacts with other students 
and faculty-student gatherings,” and “personal 
acquaintance with eminent scholars.” (5) What 
might graduate schools do to interest prospective 
teachers in such matters as “methods of instruc- 
tion, types of examination and evaluation and 
curriculum problems’? The question brought 
“vigorous comments pro and con”; 90 thought 
such instruction should be provided, 16 were 
“definitely against such a policy.” Of the af- 
firmative group, 40 were from teachers colleges 
and normal schools, 50 from the liberal-arts col- 
leges; of the negative group, all but one were 
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(6) Had the “re- 
search techniques” proved valuable to teachers? 


from the liberal-arts colleges. 


Affirmative answers from liberal-arts colleges 
numbered 54; qualified affirmatives, five; nega- 
tive replies, six. Affirmatives from teachers col- 
leges and normal schools numbered 35; qualified 
(7) “Have 
those who replied any confidence that promotion 
Forty- 
three answered “Yes”; 28, “Yes” with qualifica- 
tions; 33, “No.” 


One comment, on question 5, Dr. Speight ob- 


affirmatives, seven; negatives, four. 


will be based on suecess as a teacher?” 


serves, “sums up the dilemma”: 


Offhand, it is my impression that any person with 
intelligence enough to do acceptable graduate study 
in a respectable university ought to have intelli- 
gence enough to adjust himself to tie change be- 
tween graduate study and teaching. The trouble, 
of course, is that many people who are extremely 
successful as graduate students are not, will not, 
can not be made into teachers. The requirements 
for scholarship are frequently very different from 
the requirements for teaching, and there will always 
be people who are successful scholars and complete 
failures when they come to transmit their learning 
to others. What solution the university can pro- 
vide, I do not pretend to know. 


Regarding the “representative character of 
the replies,” Dr. Speight says that those answer- 
ing the questionnaire had done their undergrad- 
uate work in 72 colleges and universities and 
nine teachers colleges, their graduate work for 
the master’s degree, in 40, for the doctor’s de- 
different Fourteen 
foreign universities were listed. The fields in 
which the graduate work had been done included 


gree, in 25, institutions. 


mathematies and natural sciences; education, 
history and social sciences; English, languages, 
literature and philosophy; special fields (art, 
commerce, ete.) ; psychology. Positions of those 
sending replies represented 70 universities and 
liberal-arts colleges and 53 state teachers col- 
leges and normal schools. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
CREATES A UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 

PorntTING out that all “special knowledges 
have their foundation in general principles, 
moral as well as physical,” Joseph A. Brandt, 
president, University of Oklahoma, announces 
that reorganization of the system of administra- 
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tion and instruction at the university has eul- 
minated in the creation of a university college, 
with Joseph P. Blickensderfer as dean. 

After they have been given tests, freshmen 
will be grouped in three divisions: (1) those 
planning a liberal and scientific education over 
a four-year period; (2) those planning on 
mastering the elements of a liberal edueation 
and a specific skill over a two-year period; (3) 
those planning to train themselves for the armed 
After the 
first two years, all students, both those who are 


services and defense occupations. 


not candidates for a degree and those who ex- 


pect to continue in one of the professional 
schools, will be given comprehensive examina- 
tions and, if successful in them, awarded 
diplomas. 

It is provided that the new plan “will be 
put into operation over a period of three years,” 
the freshman phase during the academic year, 


1942-43. 


more program will be perfected, and in the year, 


While that is in operation, the sopho- 


194445, “‘adjustments between the university 


college and the upper-division colleges and 


schools” will be made. 


AN ART EXPERIMENT IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF RICHMOND, 
INDIANA 


AT a recent convention of the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Arts Clubs, Ella Bond Johnston, now 
past eighty years of age, made a significant re- 
port on the cultural program of the public 
schools of Richmond (Ind.), covering a period 
of forty-three years. An art association, spon 
sored by the citizens, has cooperated with the 
school officials in enabling the schools to offer 
training in the appreciation of art through free 
exhibits in art galleries—the galleries provided 
by the school board and the exhibits, ten each 
year, installed and financed by the art asso- 
The director of the association, in co- 

with the art 
schools, sees to it that the exhibits are “educa- 


ciation. 
operation departments of the 
tional both for the school children and for the 
citizens.” The school board and the city’s Com- 
mon Council contribute $200 a year each to the 
expense fund of the association. 

On the principle that the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, Mrs. Bond makes a strong 
plea for the Richmond experiment, saying that 
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pupils not only have learned “to appreciate and 
enjoy” art, but have been inspired to enter the 
field of Forty-eight Richmond 
high-school graduates are engaged in architec- 
tural work, the teaching of art, lecturing in art 


creative art. 


museums, landseape architecture and commer- 


cial art. Twenty-four graduates of the past 


two years are studying in art schools, “many 
of them with scholarships on the merit of their 
Mrs. 


The results of this work in Richmond would seem 


work.” Sond continues: 


to demonstrate that an art gallery in a high school 
. is as necessary, as reasonable and as useful to 


supplement the school art course as a library is for 


the English courses, or a laboratory for the sciences, 


or a gymnasium for athleties. 
She declares that the value of the art gallery 


lies in the fact that good taste and the appre- 
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ciation of beauty, whether in nature or in art, 
are developed by first-hand experience. She 
advoeates a broader training for teachers of art. 


Great art is the record ... of the deepest emo- 
tions and loftiest aspirations of human beings since 
time began. ... It can not be omitted from our edu- 
cational system if the purpose is completely to edu- 
cate the youth of this country. 

... If in youth we learn to enjoy music, poetry 
or the arts of painting, sculpture—any art—no 
matter how difficult life may be, we will have a 
source of enjoyment and happiness that can not 
fail. 

A display of the association’s permanent col- 
lections and the forty-third annual exhibit of 
Richmond was held last December in 
the three new buildings of the senior high school 
of Richmond. 


artists 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Rosert J. BERNARD, executive secretary, Po- 


mona College, will serve as administrative di- 
rector of Claremont Colleges until a suecessor 
to the late Russell M. story, president, has been 


Mr. 


Coons, director of studies and pro- 


appointed. Bernard will be assisted by 
Arthur G. 
fessor of economies, Who will be in charge of 
the edueational development of the institution. 
Dr. Story’s death was reported in SCHOOL AND 


Society, April 4 


ScuooL AND Society, May 16, reported the 
appointment of Charles E. 
president, Milligan College, Tenn. 
was taken was in 


Burns as acting 
The souree 
from which the information 
error. Dr. Burns has been president of the 


college since May, L941. 


ILANS STAUDINGER, exiled German economist, 
who United States in 


1940, has been elected dean, Graduate Faculty 


became a eitizen of the 
of Political and Social Seience, known as the 
University in Exile, New School for Social 
Research, New York City. 


S. W. Price has been appointed director of 
the division of 
session and edueation by radio and assistant to 


university extension, summer 


Albert N. Jorgensen, president, University of 
Connecticut. 

Cart O. DunBar, professor of paleontology 
and stratigraphy, Yale University, has been 
appointed director of the Peabody Museum, 
succeeding Albert E. Parr, whose resignation 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, April 11. 
Daniel Merriman, instructor, has been named 
becomes 


professor of biology and 


the Bingham Oceanographie Col- 


assistant 
eurator of 
lection. 
EUGENE WASDON LAMBERT succeeds Fred C. 
Thomsen as head of the department of phy- 
Mr. 


remain as director of athletics. 


sical education, University of Arkansas. 
will 

ALBERT E. Avey has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of philosophy, the Ohio 


Thomsen 


State University. 


Wiuuis L. MILLer has been appointed super- 


visor of student teaching, Chicago Teachers 


College. 
Francis R. B. Gopo.PHIN, associate pro- 


fessor of classics, Princeton University, has 
been appointed chairman of the department. 
George R. Stewart, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed resident fellow in 


creative writing. 
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Rosert F. Lorn, associate attending physi- 
cian, Presbyterian Hospital (New York City), 
has been named to the newly established Lam- 
bert professorship of medicine, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The chair was created by the board 
of trustees of the university in honor of Samuel 
Waldron Lambert, who died, February 9. 


JosepH R. STRAYER, acting chairman of the 
department of history, Princeton University, 
has been named Henry Charles Lea professor 
of history and head of the department, succeed- 


ing Raymond J. Sontag. 


ALLAN NEVINS, professor of history, has been 
named De Witt Clinton professor of American 
history, Columbia University, succeeding Evarts 
B. Greene, who held the professorship from the 
time it was established (1926) until his retire- 
ment, 1939. 


AMONG recent appointments at Allegheny 
College (Meadville, Pa.) are the 


Philip Mohr Benjamin, promoted to an asso- 


following: 


ciate professorship of English and made libra- 
rian, succeeding Edith Rowley, who has retired 
after more than thirty-five years of service; 
James Sutherland Frame, formerly assistant 
professor of mathematics; Frederick William 
instructor in speech, 


Haberman, formerly 


Princeton University, assistant professor of 


speech. 

Ropert L. ScHuyLER, professor of history, 
has been appointed to the Gouverneur Morris 
chair in history, Columbia University, succeed- 
ing David S. Muzzey, who held the chair from 
1937 until his retirement, 1940 


O. M. Cuute, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Litchfield (Ill.), is now a member of 
the staff of the teacher-training 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De 
Kalb. 

LAWRENCE ID. HASKEW has been appointed 
associate professor of education, Emory Uni- 
versity (Ga.), and has been placed in charge 


program, 


of a special program of teacher education re- 
cently inaugurated by the university and Agnes 
Scott College, Decatur. 


PauL EK. Prurrze has been appointed assis- 


tant professor of philosophy, University of 


Connecticut. 
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ALBERT S. NICHOLS has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of psychology, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minn. 


WintuiaM E. Hau has been appointed to the 
department of psychology, Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney. 


THE board of directors of F. E. Compton 
and Company has appointed Ronald Millar as 
managing editor and Martin D. Stevers as as 
sociate managing editor of Compton's “Pie 
tured Eneyelopedia,” replacing the late Athol 
Rollins, whose death was reported in Scuoon 
AND Society, May 9. Both Mr. Millar and Mr. 
Stevers have been associated with the editorial 


staff since the beginning of the encyclopedia. 


Amos E. NeEYHART, head of the institute of 
public safety, the Pennsylvania State College, 
is in Washington for an indefinite period, as 
sisting in the preparation of a safety-instrue 


tor’s manual for the Army. 


CHARLES K. Morsk, assistant director, exten- 
sion division, University of Nebraska, has been 
named assistant to the director of the Wartime 
Mr. Morse will be 
Kelly, chief, divi 
S. Office of Edu- 


Commission on Edueation. 
associated with Frederick JJ. 
sion of higher edueation, U. 


cation. 


JosEPH Hirsu, formerly specialist in health 
education, U. S. Office of Edueation, has been 
appointed liaison officer in the executive office 
of the president, Office of Government Reports, 
Washington, D. C. 

IrvING W. 
intendent of schools, Great Falls (Mont.), was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, April 18, has 


SMITH, whose retirement as super 


been named senior specialist in school facilities 
for the U. S. Office of Edueation, with offices in 


San Francisco. 


At the request of K. E. Oberholtzer, superin 
tendent of schools, and the Board of Edueation, 
Long Beach (Calif.), Will French, director of 
the division of school experimentation and ser- 
vice, Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been granted leave of absence for the academic 
year, 1942-43, or longer, to serve in the super 
intendeney during Mr. Oberholtzer’s absence as 


an officer in the Army. Dr. French will devote 
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“about a month of service during the year to his 
duties at the college.” 

WaLtTerR Crospy EELLS, executive secretary, 
Ameriean Association of Junior Colleges, will 
give commencement addresses during the latter 


part of May and the early part of June at six 


Texas junior colleges: Paris Junior College, 
Texarkana College, Texas Military College 


(Seguin), 


Falls) 


Lutheran College 


(Wichita 


(Terrell as Texas 
Hardin 


Blinn College, Brenham. 


Junior College and 


James A. CuNEo will direct the Institute of 
Span-sh-American Studies at the University ot 
summer session. Dr. 
Emilio C. Le Fort, 


of the university; Carmen A. Miro, of the Uni- 


Minnesota during the 


Cuneo will be assisted by 


versity of Panama; Margarita Castro, of San 
Jose (Costa Riea), and Graciela Gamio, of the 
University of San Theresa B. 
Kaltenbacher, formerly of Brazil, now a teacher 
at Northrop Collegiate School (Minneapolis), 


Ma rceos, Peru. 


will offer a course in Portuguese. 

GERMAN ARCINIEGAS, minister of education, 
Colombia, and prolessor ot sociology, Free Uni- 
versity, Faculty of Law at Bogota, has been 
appointed Spanish-American visiting professor 
at Columbia University for the winter session 
of 1942-43. 

JULIAN S. WATERMAN, dean, School ot Law, 
University of Arkansas, will give a eourse in 
“contracts” at the University of Texas during 
the summer session. 

Joun D. AIKENHEAD, formerly inspector of 
Macleod (Alberta, Canada), has been 


inspector 


Pel | hools, 


appointed and superintendent of 


schools, Claresholm, Alberta. 


Dixon L. MacQuippy sueceeds Francis Noel 
as director of visual edueation, publie schools, 
Mr. Noel is serving as a 


Aero- 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 
visual-aids consultant with the Bureau of 
nauties, Washington, D. C. 

Marvin E. Sturtz, former superintendent of 


the Turin (Iowa) Independent School, has 
been elected superintendent of schools, Monona 
County, Iowa. 

fourteen 


vears Wewoka 


(Okla.), has been elected to the superinten- 


Harry D. Simmons, for the past 


superintendent of schools, 


deney, Stillwater, sueeceeding E. D. Price, whose 
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resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND So 
ciety, April 18. 


Recent Deaths 

JoHN HOWELL Westcott, professor emeritus 
of Latin, Princeton University, died, May 19, 
at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. Westcott, 
who had been a practicing lawyer (1881-85), 
joined the department of classies at the univer 
In 1887, he was 
made full professor and continued in this post 
Dr. Westcott was a 
well-known classicist and an authority on Ro 


sity (1885) as a tutor in Latin. 
until his retirement, 1925. 


man law. Among his many books are: “Fifty 
Stories from Aulus Gellius,” “Selected Letters 
of Pliny the Younger’ and “Caesar’s Gallic 
War.” 

Homer Sr. CLatr Pace, president and foun- 
der of Pace Institute (New York City), died, 
May 22, at the age of sixty-three years. Mr. 
Pace had spent many years in the business field 
before opening the institute in 1935. 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM ALFRED MILLIS, 
president emeritus, Hanover (Ind.) College, 


succumbed to a heart attack, May 23. Dr. 
Millis had served as superintendent of schools 
at Paoli (1889-94), Attiea (1894-1900) and 
Crawfordsville (1900-08), Ind., before going to 
the college. He retired, 1929. Dr. Millis was 
seventy-three years old at the time of his death. 


THE REVEREND RayMonpD Hotcukxiss LEACH, 
former president, College of Idaho (Caldwell), 
died, May 23, at the age of fifty-eight years. 
Dr. Leach had taught at the Mid-Pacifie Insti- 
tute (Honolulu) for three years before going to 
the University of Nevada (1922) as associate 
After a 
period of service as secretary of the university 
department, Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation, he became president (1934), Trinity 
University (Waxahachie, Tex.), a post that he 
held until he assumed the presideney of the 
College of Idaho, 1936. Dr. Leach retired in 
1939 to devote his time to researeh and writing. 


professor of history and dean of men. 


MorHer Mary JAMES (RoGeERS), president, 
Chestnut Hill (Pa.) College, died, May 24. 
Mother Mary James, who was instrumental in 
the founding of the college, was superior gen- 
eral of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


Epwarp MANDEL, former associate superin- 
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tendent of schools, New York City, died, May 
Mr. Man- 
del, who served as associate superintendent 
from 1923 until his retirement (1939), had been 
active in the city schools for fifty-one years. 


25, at the age of seventy-three years. 


> 


He began as a teacher (1888) and attained his 
first principalship in 1902. In 1920, he organ 
ized, and beeame principal of, Junior High 
1921 
superintendent of schools in charge of two large 
In addi- 
tion to his work with the schools, Mr. Mandel 
(1891-1912) 


mental in bringing about “enactment of legis- 


School 97, and in was made assistant 


districts in the Borough of Queens. 


practiced law and was _ instru- 
lation reorganizing the teachers’ pension sys- 
tem, granting of workmen’s compensation to 
substitutes and creating a pension system for 
administrative employes of the Board of Edu- 


cation.” 


Education in the Magazines 

The Atlantic Monthly for June will carry two 
articles of especial interest to educators. One 
is “The War on the College,” by W. H. Cowley, 
president, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.); 
the other, “The Fight for Education,” by Joseph 
The latter article is a complement 
to the historical discussion by President Cowley. 


J. Schwab. 


Other Items of Interest 

A LETTER from Guy E. Snavely, secretary, 
Association of American Colleges, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that members of the association 
may render an important service in preserving 
historical records, “particularly on loeal sub- 
jects.” Valuable material has already been sae- 
rificed to the “drive to turn all paper into war 


Shorter Paper 
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production,” he declares, and he suggests that 
presidents and deans enlist the interest of stu- 
dents in saving “historical records, diaries and 


” 


letters” in their home towns and giving them to 


their colleges or local historical societies. 


Tue American Association of Teachers Col 
leges at its annual meeting in San Francisco, 
according to the Havre (Mont.) Daily News of 
March 3, adopted the policy of not listing as a 
member any institution that is not “fully ap 
Most 
Seventeen state 


proved,” which reduces the list to 173. 
of these are four-year schools. 
teachers colleges add a fifth year and grant the 
Nine schools in New York and 


are approved for three-year courses,” 


master’s degree. 
Oregon “ 
and four—one in Idaho, one in Vermont, and 
two in South Dakota—are approved for two- 
year courses. 


Ray LyMan WILbur, president, Commission 
on College and University War Problems, is 
urging high-school graduates to enter college 
this summer, forego summer vacations and earn 
their degrees before being called to military 


service. Physical training and technical and 
other courses will be available through which 
they may be prepared to face the war in all its 
phases. ROTC training may be had in some 
institutions and the Navy V-7 course may be 
The 


‘soon, 


taken by students of outstanding merit. 
country needs technically trained men ‘ 
not a year or so after the war is over,” Presi- 
dent Wilbur warned, adding: “The war will not 
be won this summer on our beaches and lakes, 
but in the classrooms and training camps and 


on the fields of battle.” 





ENGLAND’S EDUCATIONAL FRONT 


It is one of the curious paradoxes of inter- 
national relations that sympathetic cooperation 
and understanding upon which their conduct 
should depend seems to be most difficult to 
achieve between peoples who speak the same 
language, read the same literature and are 
rooted in the same cultural and political in- 
stitutions. The cynie might almost be tempted 


to say that it is unfortunate that the United 


States and Britain speak the same language. 
The very fact that the language of the two ecoun- 
tries is the same tends to lead to superficial con- 
clusions and prevents that intensive study which 
alone can lead to an understanding of the in- 


stitutions of each. Britain has awakened to 
the dangers inherent in this situation earlier 
than the United States and is rapidly seeking 
to make amends for the past by eneouraging 
the study of American history in the schools. 


Oddly enough, while Britain has taken this step 
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to promote understanding, Professor Erling 
Hunt, in an article on “English History in the 
Schools of the United States” which appeared 
in the March issue of The Journal of Educa- 
tion (London), admits that the study of Eng- 
is gradually disappearing from 


the study of 


lish history 
American schools. Of 
American history is also being crowded out by 
the social studies and by the interest in Soviet 
Latin The 


underlying principle seems to be Omne ignotum 


course, 


Russia, America and the Orient. 
pro magnifico. 

There has on the whole been a tendency to 
ignore the development of English edueation, 
which to most Americans is synonymous with 
the “Publie Schools,” a point of view which is 
as valid as would be the idea that Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton are synonymous with higher edu- 
cation in the United States. The story of the 
development of English education since the be- 
ginning of the century is as fascinating as any 
that can be found in the world. It has aptly 
been described by G. H. N. Lowndes in the title 
of his book, “The Silent Social Revolution.” It 
can be traced step by step in the continuous 

j Considera- 
1905 to 1937. The 
more attracted 
Mexico or 
The 


“silent social revo- 


revision of the Suggestions for the 


tion of Teachers trom 


American student is, however, 


by edueational developments in 
Soviet Russia than by those in England. 
most striking feature of the 
that it was not checked during the 


when the 


lution” is 
foundations were laid for 


During the pe- 


last war, 
important postwar advances. 
riod between the two wars, plans for continued 
progress were discussed and published in four 
the Consultative Committee of the 
Kdueation on “The Edueation of the 
School,” “Infant 


reports ol 
Board of 
Adolescent,” “The Primary 
and Nursery Schools” and “Seeondary Eduea- 
tion.” 

The present war has not brought this process 
of continued reconstruction to a elose. Numer- 
ous groups are devoting attention to plans for 
postwar education and the Board of Edueation 
has prepared its own proposals which have been 
circulated for eriticism and suggestions before 
publication. During the past month the presi- 
dent of the board appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate “the present sources of supply and the 


methods of recruitment and training of teachers 
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There is, indeed, much that 
-an learn; as was 


and youth leaders.” 
the student of 
pointed out recently in these pages,! one of the 
most important lessons that American educators 
ean learn from England is the principle of ad- 
justing the relations between central and local 


education 


authorities—a lesson which would provide much 
needed guidance at a time when the activities 
of the federal government in education are ex 
panding. 

The best answer to those who, ignorant of the 
silent still inelined to 


charge England with neglecting education or to 


social revolution, are 
dismiss the educational system as undemocratic 
is to be found in the recently published “Esti 
mates of the Board of Education” for the year, 
1942. While in this country are 
alarmed (and, as the latest budget adopted in 
New York City indicates, not without reason) 
at possible retrenchment of expenditures ac- 


educators 


companied by lower standards for teachers, the 
English estimates for 1942 show an increase of 
£2,847,479 over those for 1941, which had al- 

The 
total expenditure planned for education in 1942 
is £108,063,000 of which £57,893,000 will come 
from the National Exchequer (taxes) and £50, 
170,000 from loeal funds (rates), so that the 
central authority will carry more than 50 per 


ready been increased over those for 1940. 


cent. of the burden. 

The story of the services of British teachers 
There 
is no sphere of social or war activities to which 
they have not made their contributions in addi- 
usual, 


during the war has not yet been written. 


tion to their educational duties. As 
teachers were the last to receive any recognition 
of the burden which they assumed willingly. 
During the past year they have been granted 
war allowances—£26 per annum for men and 
£19.10s per annum for women on salaries up 
to £262.10s, and £13 per annum for men and 
£10.8s per annum for women on salaries be- 
tween £262.10s and £525. 

It is in facts such as these that those who still 
doubt whether England really means to imple- 
ment the ideals for which she is fighting will 
find the immediate Professor Fred 
Clarke pointed out in a recent article on “Edu- 
cation in Britain” in Britain To-Day, January, 
1942, “the real truth about the English Board 


answer. 


1 SCHOOL AND SocIETY, May 2, 1942, pp. 495 f. 
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of Edueation is well illustrated by the title of 
one of its most widely used publications’— 
Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers 
id Others Engaged in the Work of Elemen- 
tury Schools (London, 1937). 
underlying the plans for the reconstruction of 


The principle 


education is stated just as strikingly in this 


volume in the first definition of the funetion 
of the school, which is “to provide the kind of 
environment which is best suited to individual 
and social development.” 
I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


OUTCOMES OF MILITARY TRAINING 
IN SCHOOLS 

HAVING read with much interest the article, 
“Will the Draft Age be Reduced Below 21?” 
ScHOOL AND Society, May 17, 1941, the subse- 
quent questioning by Harry L. Kriner in the 
number for June 14, 1941, and the article, “Does 
Military Training Have Broader Educational 
Values?” by William I. Painter in the number 
for September 27, 1941, we feel that the subject 
is both timely and provocative of further con- 
sideration. A study! of the educational values 
of military instruction in universities and col- 
leges was published by the United States Office 
of Edueation in 1932. A questionnaire was sent 
to 16,416 graduates and more than 10,000 re- 
The following 
study may also be helpful in light of the ques- 


plies favored military training. 


tions raised by Mr. Painter. 

In a study of certain administrative practices 
and procedures in 129 military colleges and 
schools of the United States, the value of mili- 
tary training in life was reported by alumni of 
eleven military colleges and schools. The pur- 
pose of the study was an attempt to analyze 
objectively the outcomes of military training. 

A questionnaire, originally employed by New 
Mexico Military Institute in 1935, was revised 
and sent to 5,500 graduates of eleven military 
colleges and schools invited to participate in the 
survey. Eighteen hundred twenty-five replies 
were received. 


1‘“A Study of the Educational Values of Mili 
tary Instruction in Universities and Colleges,’’ U. 8. 
Office of Education Pamphlet No. 28, Washington, 


D. C., 1932. 
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The first portion of the questionnaire dealt 
with the characteristics developed by military 
training as emphasized most frequently in the 
catalogs and other literature of the colleges and 
These characteristics were di- 
(1) leader 


(3) sportsman- 


schools studied. 
vided into seven different classes: 
ship habits; (2) health habits; 
ship habits; (4) study habits; (5) discipline 
habits; (6) and (7) 
Graduates were asked to indieate for 


social habits, personal 
habits. 
each item, their opinion of the degree of earry 
over. 

In leadership, sportsmanship and discipline 
and in social and personal habits, the alumni 
reported considerable carry-over into eivilian 
life, not over 10 per cent. in any group report 
ing little carry-over. Health and study habits 
did not carry over quite so well, since from 13 
to 30 per cent. indicated that there was very 
little carry-over. 

Love for clean play, love for fair play, ability 
to earry out orders, ability to lose without com 
plaining, ability to cooperate, ability to take 
orders without resentment and ability to disei 
pline one’s self rated highest in the practical 
application to life situations. 

The graduates also indicated which of the 
seven characteristics listed should receive more 
The 
alumni were almost unanimous in their opinion 
that all the characteristics and habits listed in 


and which should receive less emphasis. 


the original questionnaire should receive more 
emphasis in the military colleges and schools. 
Health, social and discipline habits were slightly 
below the other habits listed for more emphasis, 
but the difference was negligible. More alumni 
stressed the need for greater emphasis on study 
and leadership habits, but here again the margin 
Over 90 
greater emphasis on all the characteristics listed. 


was very slight. per cent. favored 

In a third section of the questionnaire, eight 
specifie questions were asked in regard to the 
practical applications of military training in 
civilian life. The questions pertained to tactical 
problems, military field work, academie prob 
lems, leadership training, formal military cere- 
monies, respect for authority and the resent 
ment of authority. 

Questions relating to tactics and military field 


problems were answered by about the same 
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number of alumni, and there was practically a 
fifty-fifty division of opinion regarding their 
No dis- 


tinction was made as to the age of alumni in 


practical application to civilian life. 


compiling the answers but it was interesting to 
note that, in general, the alumni from 1920 to 
1930 were continuing their tactics as a hobby 
in either the Officers Reserve Corps or the Na- 
tional Guard of some state. 

With recent developments of World War II, 
the compulsory military-service program, the 
mobilization of National Guard units and the 
Officers Reserve Corps and other defense mea- 
sures, much greater interest in the ORC and the 
ROTC has 


schools. 


been manifest in all colleges and 

Answering questions in regard to academic 
work, academic training, military training, lead- 
ership training and formal ceremonies, 70 per 
cent. or more of the alumni felt that consider- 
able or much carry-over value had been ob- 
tained from these phases of their training. 

Little resentment of authority was recorded, 
87 per cent. reporting no resentment whatever 
and 10 per cent. reporting very little. This is 
further substantiated by the fact that 85 per 
cent. reported greater respect for authority. 

A fourth division of the questionnaire in- 
cluded nineteen questions pertaining to the gen- 
eral training program of the military colleges 
and schools and dealt largely with the practical 
applhieation of the academic program, cultural 
training, improvement of grades, study super- 
vision, emotional control, preparedness, militar- 
istie tendencies, choice of voeation and adapt- 
ability. 

A considerable number felt the lack of so- 
called cultural training, 36 per cent. checking 
the need for more of such training. This ques- 
tion was answered more favorably by recent 
alumni, indicating that the military colleges and 
schools may be improving their eultural oppor- 
tunities. 

Seventy-one per cent. indicated an improve- 
ment in grades after entrance and 85 per cent. 
of these felt that the improvement was due to 
the school’s methods of supervision, although 5 
per cent. felt that a non-military college or 
While 


Sl per cent. did not depend upon the close 


school would have been more helpful. 


supervision of the military-training institution 
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after graduation, 93 per cent. did not admit 
that they had less self-reliance than before. 
Ninety per cent. did not feel the need for super 
vision after graduation. According to 82 per 
cent. of the alumni, military training was valu- 
able in emotional control. 

Eighty-six per cent. reported themselves ade 
quately equipped from the military viewpoint 
in ease of war, and 95 per cent. were definitely 
of the opinion that the training did not make 
Half of the alumni 


did not consider the training as propaganda in 


them militaristie-minded. 


favor of preparedness although slightly more 
than half of them follow some phase of military 
science and tactics as a hobby. 

Although 81 per cent. received assistance in 
choosing a voeation, 82 per cent. felt that the 
military colleges and schools should give more 


assistance through vocational guidance and 
counseling. Nearly 60 per cent. made a definite 


vocational choice, while the remainder appar 
ently drifted into their present vocations or 
occupations. Eighty-seven per cent. felt that 
they were adapted to their present type of work 
and 82 per cent. indicated that they planned to 
remain in their present vocations. 

In the rough classification of occupations 
listed by the Bureau of the Census, the alumni 
were asked to check the occupation or class of 
occupation which best described their present 
work. A total of 1,818 replies was tabulated. 
Professional and related services accounted for 
24 per cent. of the gainful occupations of the 
alumni, with law, medicine and engineering as 
the leading professions in this division. Whole- 
sale trade and retail trade were followed by 
over 19 per cent. of the alumni. Manufactur- 
ing, finance, insurance, real estate, government 
service and agriculture followed in the order 
named. 

The number of graduates of military colleges 
and schools entering the armed forces of the 
United States in normal times is not large, only 
4.9 per cent. choosing the Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps as a life vocation, but in times of war 
these graduates are prepared and do respond in 
large numbers. The number who have re- 
sponded since December 7, 1941, is almost be- 
yond comprehension, most of the alumni quali- 
fying almost immediately for commissions or 
for officer-training schools. 
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Judging from the replies received, the mili- 
tary colleges and schools are strong in their 
salient fields of endeavor. The opinions of 1,825 
nen who were once cadets in military colleges 
and schools indicate that the habits of good liv- 
ing ineuleated through the military system have 
carried over into civilian life and have been of 
lasting value. 

The greatest contribution of the military col- 
leges and schools to the perpetuation of the 
nation is the huge reservoir of officers which 
they prepare. This reservoir makes available a 
body of men technically trained as leaders in 
The ROTC train- 
ing in schools might well become a logical agency 
not only to teach but also to serve democracy in 
times of peace as well as in times of war. 

E. W. Tucker 

KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL, 

BOONVILLE, Mo. 


times of national emergency. 


W. W. CARPENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
ARE OTHER RACES “BRAINY”? 
“ARE Indians brainy? 
“No. 
chance of being brainy, one Negro child in 30,- 
00, but practically no Indian child reaches the 


One white child in a hundred has a 


same standard of braininess.” 

This question and answer appeared in an 
article on “braininess” by Donald A. Laird, in 
The 


entire article was in the same form, and it eon- 


the magazine, Hygeia, November, 1941. 


tained no clear definition of braininess. 

Coming to my attention at midsemester time, 
this statement seemed appropriate for use in an 
examination in a sociology course, “Races and 
Nationalities,” at Central YMCA College, Chi- 
cago. The students had been assigned varied 
reading, including parts of Otto Klineberg, 
“Race Differences” (1935). Data had been pre- 
sented in class on recent changes in the U. S. 
Indian Service’s educational policies, and on 
studies of race differences in intelligence. 

In the examination, the question and answer 
quoted above were stated with the source indi- 
cated. The students were asked if they con- 
sidered this statement accurate, “. . . allowing 
for some liberty in expression in a magazine 
designed to be popular rather than technical.” 
Further, they were asked to consider the im- 
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plications for educational policy, if the state- 
ment was regarded as accurate, or to eriticize 
it if they considered it to be inaceurate or mis- 
leading. 

Some students, both Negro and white, said the 
statement was true, probably accepting what 
appears in a reputable source as authoritative. 
Most, however, answered that it was inaccurate. 
In either case, the remainder of the discussion 
was much the same, based mainly on the diffi- 
culties in the testing of intelligence in achiev- 
ing comparability, because of differences in eul- 
tural background and of educational opportu- 
nity among racial groups. The following are 
quotations from some of the best answers: 


The basic assumptions upon which Laird appar- 
ently rests his conclusion are two in number: first, 
that whites, Negroes and Indians, taken as groups, 
are sufficiently alike that intelligence tests may be 
given them and valid results drawn; and, second, 
that the measure of central tendency for each is 
also the measure of the extreme limits of the distri- 
bution. The first assumption is grossly incorrect. 
Klineberg, in accounting for a difference of 9 
points in IQ 
Negroes, stresses on the one hand the superiority of 


between northern and _ southern 
the northern Negroes’ cultural advantages (in rela- 
tion to intelligence tests) and recognizes, only as a 
possible alternative, the selective factor in migra- 
tion. But he does not accept the latter. ... Be- 
sides analysis of this sort, there is sufficient evidence 
that intelligence tests measure more than intelli- 
gence, if indeed they do measure that. The symbols 
of imagery, figures of speech, education, personal 
experiences, ete., of the Indian are surely different 
from those of the whites and Negroes. 


Another: 


No adequate survey, using a large enough sample, 
has, to my knowledge, ever been made of intelli- 
gence on a racial basis. This is generalization on 
insufficient evidence. What differences have been 
found in the IQ ratings of Negroes and whites in 
Army Alpha tests have for the most part been dis- 
counted on the basis of lack of opportunity for 
development. . The intelligence test is not as 
perfect, as infallible, a guide as the statement pre- 
supposes. It has predictive value to the extent that 
the persons taking it have the same training, and 
adequate enough training to handle such a device. 


Partly in the spirit of protest and inquiry, 
and partly to provide an enlarged educational 


experience for the classes, I sent a letter on 
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November 28 to Morris Fishbein, editor of 
Hygeia. The use which had been made of the 
statement by Laird was indicated, and quota- 
tions including the above from student answers 


were cited. The letter said, in addition: 


I should criticize the statement of Laird by refer- 
ence to the study by M. D. Jenkins reported in the 
39th Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. . . . Jenkins, in a systematic 
search for superior Negro children in Chicago ele- 
mentary schools, found 103 out of some 8,400 chil- 
dren who had intelligence quotients of over 120 on 
the Stanford-Binet test. This is a ratio of more 
than one in a hundred; this superior group had a 
mean IQ of 134.2. Here, then, is evidence of supe- 
rior intelligenee. ... 

My letter concluded : 

If I have done your magazine any injustice in 
presenting this excerpt to my students, I should be 
glad to bring to their attention any statement you 
wish to make about the article or the subject in 


question. 


The letter was acknowledged promptly by Dr. 
Fishbein, with a statement that my letter was 
being referred to the author of the article, “so 
that he ean give it his consideration and aid 
us in developing a suitable comment on the 
matter.” 

In a subsequent letter from Dr. Fishbein, he 
said only that Dr. Laird advised that Chapter 2 
of Herbert A. Carroll’s “Genius in the Making” 
(McGraw-Hill, 1940) provided the summary of 
the facts on which the statements in Hygeia 
were based. 

This led to an examination, reported to the 
class, of the Carroll book. This book is said by 
one reviewer to be “uneven,” and it should prob- 
ably not be judged in its entirety by this refer- 
ence, nor even by Laird’s use of the material 
on this point, because the author acknowledges 
general qualifications and difficulties in making 
statements in the present state of knowledge of 
intelligence measurement. 

Carroll speaks of superior intelligence as a 
“eift” and in the same paragraph: “The more 
(?..%,) 


The author, in introducing the question of tests 


any man knows, the more he ean do.” 


and their meaning, says that “he considers that 
the ability to learn to read at the age of three 
or four, to see through a problem quickly, to 
apply knowledge, or to possess what is known as 
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common sense indicates superior intelligence.” 
(P. 34.) 

With reference to the Negro, the Army Alpha 
and Beta test results comparing Northern and 
Southern Negroes and native-born and foreign- 
born whites in the draft army, are cited by Car- 
roll, with no qualifications or criticisms of the 
tests or their face-value interpretation. The 
statement is made that “a number of surveys” 
show average IQ’s for American Negro children 
in the low 80’s. The sources on which this state- 
ment is based are not given, even though it be- 
comes the basis for reasoning leading to the 
“one in 30,000” conclusion cited by Laird. No 
reference is made to Klineberg’s or Jenkins’s 
studies. 

Carroll (p. 22) of 82 as 
typical of the intelligence of Negroes, assumes 


accepts a mean 
a standard deviation of 12 and coneludes that 
an IQ of 130 would be four standard deviations 
above the mean. 

Statistically there is but one chance in 30,000 of 
a score falling above plus-four standard deviation. 
In other words, a Negro child has but one chance 


in 30,000 of being intellectually gifted. (P. 22.) 


The experience of Terman in the selection ot 
his group of California gifted children is said to 
be in line with this conclusion. Terman found 
that Negroes representing two per cent. of the 
total population of Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley combined fur- 
nished but 0.3 per cent. of his gifted group— 
two cases. It should be noted though that Ter- 
man’s two per cent. refers to the population of 
all ages, including about 50,000 Negroes in the 
cities named; the gifted children were selected 
from the school population. Furthermore, Ter- 
man’s study, with minor exceptions, draws the 
line at 1Q 140 for classification as gifted. 

In the section on the Indian, Carroll refers to 
Garth’s study (T. R. Garth, “Race Psychology,” 
1931, p. 84), in which 2,650 full-blooded Indians 
scored a mean IQ of 69 on National and Otis 
intelligence tests. He points out that Garth 
attributes the differences in intelligence between 
the Indian and the white to nurture and selec- 
tion. 

These data and the conclusions based upon 
them seem far from adequate as support of the 
statement made by Laird, presumably with his 


acceptance. The editor of Hygeia must share, 
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too, in the responsibility for helping to popu- 
larize a statement which plays into existing 
widespread assumptions of the definite, innate 
mental superiority of whites, especially at a 
time when enemies of the nation are trying to 
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divide us and confuse us with reference to our 
own minorities. 
ARTHUR HILLMAN 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, 
CENTRAL YMCA COLLEGE, CHICAGO 


Corresbondence ... 





THE UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA CELE- 
BRATES ITS 20TH ANNIVERSARY 

Own the evening of the day that Pearl Harbor 

held 


banks, Alaska, commemorating the 


in Fair- 
twentieth 


was bombed, a celebration was 


anniversary of the founding of the University 
of Alaska and of the presidency of Charles E. 
Starting in the fall of 1922 with six 
was known as the 


Bunnell. 


students, the institution 


Alaska Agricultural College and School of 
Mines. By 1935 it had grown to the point 


where it had sufficient separate schools to jus- 
tify the territorial legislature in raising it to 
the rank of a university and naming it the 
University of Alaska. 

A radio broadeast from Fairbanks at the time 
of the celebration said in part: 


During the twenty years of the institution it has 
enjoyed a steady academic growth. In addition, 
it has made valuable contributions in the field of 
scientific research. Most outstanding perhaps are 
the archaeological contributions made by the mu- 
seum department, which have attracted world-wide 
recognition. Aurora research, under the direction 
of the department of physics collaborating with the 
Rockefeller Institution; ionosphere and radio re- 
search under the direction of the Carnegie Institu- 


Reborts... 


tion of Washington, and history and palaeontolog 
ical research are major activities. 

Of particular significance to the growth of the 
territory are extension courses in mining and ex- 
tension work in agriculture and home economies. 

Noteworthy, too, is the recognition of the uni- 
Northwest for Profes- 
sional Development, which accredits the School of 


versity by the Association 
Mines and the Civil Engineering Department and 
graduates among the major engineering societies 
of the United States and Canada. 

Typical of the growth of the university is that 
of its first president. Dr. Bunnell, on graduat- 
ing at Bucknell University in 1900 with first 
honors, went to Wood Island, next to Kodiak 
Island, Alaska, to teach in government schools 
under the of Edueation. For 
years he taught in publie schools in Alaska and 


Bureau seven 
then gave up teaching for the practice of law. 
After seven successful years in private practice, 
he became judge of the Fourth Judicial Division 
of Alaska, on appointment by President Wilson. 
In 1921 he accepted the presidency of the insti- 
tution he now heads. For forty-two years, come 
September, he has held a significant place in the 
life and culture of our farthest-north territory. 
Frank G. Davis 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 





TEACHER SHORTAGES IN RURAL 
AREAS! 


THE shortage of teachers has been reported 
too often recently to be any longer news. It is 
important that we face it for what it is, and 


1A report from the Institute for Rural Youth 
Guidance, held in Washington, April 23-25, with 
the following agencies cooperating: American 
Council on Edueation; American Youth Commis- 
sion, Rural Division; National Education Associ- 
ation; Selective Service System; U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture—Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 





institute programs for overcoming its threats 
for the future. 

Shortage has been defined by Ben W. Frazier, 
director of the Teacher-Shortage Study of the 


Bureau of Home Economies, Division of Labor and 
Rural Industries, Extension Service; U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor—Children’s Bureau; U. 8S, Employ- 
ment Service; U. S. Office of Edueation—Agricul- 
tural Education Service, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, Trade and Industrial Di- 
vision, War-Time Education Commission; Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches; U. 8S. Public Health 
Service. 
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U.S. Office of Education, as lowering standards 
below a permissible minimum, or having no 
qualified teacher for a necessary teaching posi- 
tion. There are plenty of candidates available 
to oceupy every teaching rostrum; the trouble is 
that they are not able to meet even the low min- 
imum standards which their states have set tor 
those to whom the education of its children and 
youth is intrusted. 

The shortage as yet is not acute. It is not uni- 


formly distributed. In the northeastern states 


many qualified teachers are seeking positions. 
Elsewhere in a few places schools have been 
closed for lack of acceptable teachers who will 
accept employment in them. Shortage exists 
where standards were already lowest, in the 
Half of the 


nation’s rural-school teachers have annual sal- 


poorest areas, typically rural. 
aries of less than $670. No wonder that those 
on the lower levels are giving up teaching to 
war activities which well but. re- 


ro into pay 


quire little educational preparation. To obtain 
teachers for the sehools they leave, certification 
are being lowered. In 18 states 
Certifi- 


requirements 
the emergency permit has been revived. 
cation in the lower brackets by examination 1s 
The spread between rural and 
this 


prolonged, the present trend threatens to reduce 


on the increase. 
urban standards is widening. If war is 
standards for rural teachers to a level on which 
they have not been since the Civil War. 
Meanwhile, we are engaged in an all-out effort 
for the preservation and perpetuation of demoe- 
racy. Our present task is winning the war, but 
it is significant only in so far as it eventuates 
in winning the peace. We must seek concomi- 
tantly the two values, of which the second is the 
Both 
these values, the total situation, must be kept 
For both, all our 


true end, the former only the means. 


in mind in all our planning. 


resources must be mobilized and used. 
To-day’s children and youth are our essential 
resources for the postwar world. It is they who 
must work out the staggering problems we shall 
bequeath to them. Half of the children are in 
rural America. By all logic, no aspect of the 
task of 


tance their conservation and development. As 


saving democraey exceeds in impor- 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher has recently said: 


You can interrupt the improving of a road and 
ten years later go on with it about where you left 
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off, but if you interrupt decent care for children 
and ten years later begin again to feel responsib| 
for them, you can by no means begin where you 
left off. You find them irreparably grown up, and 
grown up wrong—enemies and liabilities of their 
communities rather than friends and assets. 


“Decent care” of rural children to-day in 
volves at least three types of educational pro 
vision : 

1. The present standard of existing school 
services, elementary and secondary, must be 
maintained and advanced. 

2. Provision must be made for all-day and 
all-year care of young children, and in many 
cases even for those of school age, from homes 
dislocated or disrupted by war industries or by 
evacuation. While not yet as conspicuous in 
rural as in urban situations, this need is al 
ready appearing in agricultural areas. 

3. Parent-education and home-economies edu- 
‘ation are necessary if the mental and physical 
health needs of rural children are to be met, 
especially as they are affected by nutrition and 
by labor pressures due to the loss of man power 
from the farms. (In addition to these aspects 
of rural young people’s education, there is nec- 
essity for other forms of rural adult education 
to effect their maximum contribution to the war- 
time effort and to make them ready for their 
share in postwar adjustments. ) 

Meeting these essential educational ends ealls 
for expansion and advance of educational pro- 
vision, rather than retrogression. How ean we 
accomplish this with our present human re- 
sources? To this question the Institute of 
Rural Youth offers the following 
answer. 

I. We have more resources in qualified or 
potential human resources than we recognize. 
They include: 


Guidance 


1. The present corps of teachers already in rural 
schools, who can, by a sound program, be kept 
Such a program involves equitable remuner- 
ation for rural hold and attract 
others, teaching must be put in its proper com- 


there. 
teachers, To 


petitive position. 


2. Professionally qualified married women, for- 
mer teachers, who voluntarily or enforcedly left the 
profession on marriage. Prejudice against married 
women teachers, never soundly based but growing 
its tremendous 


up during the depression with 


problem of unemployment, is absurd to-day. Many 
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such women are highly qualified for teaching, and 
many others could through ‘‘refresher’’ courses 
be quickly qualified. 

3. College girls from privileged homes, anxious 
to render service, and such college boys, similarly 
circumstanced, as are not enlisted in other war 
service fields, or as can make their best contribu 
tion in educational endeavor. These able young 
people might within a brief concentrated period of 
training be afforded essential professional prepara 
tion to take teaching positions, or might con- 


tribute supplementary services, as in 4 and 5 
below. 

4. Educational personnel and agencies other than 
the schools: the agricultural extension service, the 
ministry, the library, health departmental staffs, 
radio, motion pictures, ete. All these, long recog- 
nized by educators as important agencies in the 
total education of youth, could, under a far-seeing 
program, be coordinated and brought to bear much 
more directly than ever before to meet the broad 
scope of rural educational needs. 

5. Loeal lay personnel capable of a variety of 
several levels. 


educational contributions on the 


Farmers, carpenters, housewives, business men, 
leaders in Four H and Future Farmers clubs—these 
adults and youths, and other members of the local 
community could likewise play a part in its total 


educational program. 


available 


Il. How 


sonnel ? 


may we enlist the per- 


1, The fundamental means is employment on a 

competitive basis, with adequate remuneration to 
attract. We pour out our means for the material 
necessities of war; why not for the greater values 
which alone can justify the material effort and 
assure its fruition? 
2. Volunteer service has an important place and 
is highly valuable when qualified and integrated 
through efficient leadership into the total program. 
It is not, however, an adequate dependence for a 
program of such scope and importance as that 
needed for rural education to-day. 

3. Universal draft. 
this, though we may before the war is over. 


We have not yet come to 
Any 
draft, however, should be universal, bearing with 
impartiality upon all, 


III. Suggestions for a program of action: 


1. Develop a roster, on national and state-wide 
bases, of professionally qualified educational work- 
Only one third of 
These 


ers available for rural service. 
the states at present have placement offices. 
are supplemented by placement services in one fifth 
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of the state educational associations. One-hundred- 
per-cent. placement service would assure use of all 
available resources. 

2. Develop local rosters of lay personnel avail 
able. 

3. If emergency certificates be employed, estab- 
lish as high minimum standards for them as pos 
sible. 

4. Require a ‘‘master teacher’’ for every ten 
emergency certificates in any state, and set up ade 
quate qualification for performance of the fun 
These 


teachers should be personally responsible for every 


tions such teachers should serve. master 


individual child under an emergency teacher, dis- 
tributing their time among all classrooms with such 
teachers. Their function should be similar to that 
of a good supervisor: (1) helping, training and 
supplementing the emergency teachers; (2) dis 
covering and coordinating human and other re 
sources of the locality, and bringing to bear also 
state and national resources available for educa 
tion in the classrooms under their charge. 

5. Create or invent new ways of organizing 
schools and curricula better to serve present condi 


With a 


necessitating two teachers, instead of providing two 


tions. Examples: (1) pupil enrolment 
ill-qualified teachers, employ a person of superior 
qualifications as main teacher of all the pupils, with 
an assistant on an apprentice level to relieve the 
teacher of unavoidable clerical tasks, routine school 
housekeeping or simple instructional duties which 
do not eall for a high degree of professional skill 
(2) Where labor demands justify 


excusing children at certain: seasons for work on 


or competence. 


farms, or where all-year care of children is neces 
sary, organize the school on a twelve-month basis, 
children to attend any nine months, with suitable 
vacation periods interspersed. This is especially 
applicable for high-school pupils. (3) For children 


whose attendance period includes the summer 
months, devise a curriculum which makes large use 
of outdoor study of community or natural environ- 
ment instead of following the conventional in-school 
programs. 

6. New patterns of organization will call for new 
instructional materials and guides for teachers. 
Set staffs of ‘‘master teachers’? at 


and federal centers, developing such materials as 


work, in state 


are needed. 


IV. Make 


sions. 


necessary administrative provi- 


1. Combine as far as possible small schools of less 
than a reasonable teacher load to provide a teacher 
load in each sehool. Since we must afford a large 


enough educational staff to serve not only all chil- 
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dren of school age but also those younger and in 
some cases older than those reached by the typical 
school system, we can not afford to get less than the 


optimum of service from each teacher. 


2. Employ some teachers twelve months in the 


year (at twelve-month salaries) partly to attract 


good teachers who would otherwise, for financial 


go into war industries or other patriotic 


and partiy to serve ends requiring twelve 


reasons, 

endeavor, 

months’ attention. 
3. Afford an 


tires, where travel or transportation is essential. 


adequate ration of gasoline and 


1. Develop an organization for a coordination of 


effort under state departments of edueation with 


advisory services from appropriate federal bureaus. 


5. Close schoois for which a teacher of respee 


table standards can not be afforded. Better honest 
fact that 


eciving no education from their state than an empty 


acknowledgment of the children are re- 
pretense of schooling which may irretrievably in- 
jure many a child while blinding the publhie ’s eyes 
to the true situation. Recognition of faults will the 
sooner bring their remedying. If, however, shortage 
is defined as the fact of no qualified teacher for 


a necessary job, to solve it we must get qualified 


teachers. If it is lowering standards below per- 
missible minimum, the answer is, We must raise 


them. We can not stand impotently by and wateh 
our resources of rural children and youth ‘‘ running 
The situation we are facing 
to-day in rural schools is the same that we faced 
We have 


shown that by united national effort we can come to 


to waste like rapids. ’’ 
a few years ago in military preparedness. 


grips with the latter. In the same way we can 


conquer the former, but only if we face the issues 


squarely, We must reeognize and urge the essen- 


tialness of such a program as we here suggest, and 
ask confidently for such expenditures, national and 
state, as it necessitates. 
FANNIE W. DuNN 
(For the Institute) 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


CONCERNING STUDENTS IN THE EDU- 
CATION COURSES OF A LIBERAL- 
ARTS COLLEGE 

THE department of education at Heidelberg 
College recently collected some statistics rela- 
tive to the work of the department. Fifty-four 
per cent. of the entire junior class and sixty- 
five per cent. of the entire senior class are en- 
rolled in one or more courses in edueation. 

During their four years in college, the grades 
of the education students in the class of 1941 
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1.767; the non-edueation students 
In the elass of 1942 for the 
three years ending June, 1941, average grades 


averaged 


averaged 1.761. 


are for education students, 1.872; for 
1.538. The difference in 
standing is not due to higher grading in edu- 


non- 
education students, 
cational subjects. A comparison of the grades 
given by members of the faculty in the educa- 
tion department and those in the aecademie de- 
partments during the first semester of the junior 
year, the first year in which students were tak 
ing both groups of subjects, shows that the 
department of education gave grades averaging 
1.8 while the other departments gave grades 
averaging 1.85. 

Some studies have shown that students who 
take education courses do not rank as high in 
their classes as do other students in the liberal- 
arts college, and that they tend to rank lower 
in intelligence. The Ohio State Intelligence 
Test average for the class of 1942 for eduea- 
tion students is 95.2; for non-education students 
94.6. The former is in the sixty-ninth percen- 
tile point, the latter in the sixty-eighth per- 
centile point, when compared with the general 
enrolment of Ohio colleges on which the norms 
are based. 

Eleven seniors of the class of 1942 have been 
elected members of the local honor society on 


the basis of their grades for four years. Nine 
of the eleven are students in education. The 


Senior Laureate of women, selected on the basis 
of scholarship, leadership and general contribu- 
tion to the school, includes five education stu- 
dents among its seven members. 

That students in edueation also assume a large 
place of leadership in the general activities of 
the college is shown by the fact that the presi- 
dents of both the junior and senior classes are 
enrolled in the department of education; that 
seven of the ten letter men in football are so 
enrolled; that the president of the YWCA is 
preparing to teach; that the Homecoming Queen 
and both of her attendants were students of the 
department of education; that the president of 
the Student Council for the second semester of 
her senior year is an education major. 

E. I. F. Wituiams 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 

HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, 
TIFFIN, OHIO 
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THE READING LABORATORY AS A 
SERVICE UNIT IN COLLEGE 


Tus article is a résumé of the service ren- 
dered by the reading laboratory at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology to the students of the 
freshman engineering classes during the school 
years 1939-40 and 1940-41. 


of two annual reports to the administration of 


It contains parts 


the school. 

The proper selection of those freshman stu- 
dents who require remedial work constitutes the 
foremost problem of rendering adequate reading 
service. This phase of the service is accom- 
plished in a preliminary manner by administer- 
ing a number of placement tests to all freshman 
students at the beginning of the school year. 
These tests consist of the general scholastic- 
aptitude (mental-ability) test, a reading-ability 
test, a subject-matter achievement test and in 
some instances a spatial-relations test. 

The records of these tests are then analyzed 
to discover the students who made low scores 
on the reading-ability test but who varied con- 
siderably in their scores on the mental-ability 
and the achievement tests. When the analysis 
is completed the students are arranged into 
groups according to their standing on these 
The first or preferable group of students 
is composed of those who make very low scores 
on the reading-ability test and relatively high 


tests. 


scores on the other tests. This group comprises 
the most promising students for remedial-read- 
ing work because they will most likely profit 
from it. The second group is composed of those 
students who make very low scores on the read- 
ing test and slightly higher scores on the other 
This group differs from the first group 
only in degree of general ability and constitutes 
the second choice for remedial work. The third 
group is composed of those students who not 
only make low scores on the reading test but 
also make low scores on the other tests. These 
students are least likely to profit from remedial- 
reading work. 

The students comprising the first group are 
then asked to report to the reading laboratory 


tests. 


where they take additional tests, many of which 
are of an individual nature. Likewise, the stu- 
dents comprising the other two groups report to 
the reading laboratory as provision can be made 
for them, as do individual students whom in- 
structors of the various departments of the col 
lege believe to be deficient in reading ability. 

A detailed analysis of each student’s reading 
difficulty is then made. This analysis is made 
with the aid of instruments, paper-and-pencil 
tests and study inventories. The instruments 
employed are the eye-movement camera, the 
ophthalmic telebinocular and the flashmeter. 
The paper-and-pencil tests usually consist of 
vocabulary tests which inelude spelling, mean 
ing and pronouncing tests; oral and silent read 
ing tests; speed tests, and tests of written ex- 
pression. 

When the analysis of a student’s records is 
finally made, he is scheduled for the type of 
remedial practice that seems most promising to 
alleviate the particular deficiency. Or, if his 
records reveal no serious reading problem pres 
ent, he is released with advice to obtain certain 
pamphlets on reading and study and to report 
again to the reading laboratory if he is not 
doing well in his school subjects. Some students 
are released if their records reveal ocular defects 
which require the attention of an eye specialist 
or a competent optometrist. Those students 
whose records reveal a particular reading diffi- 
culty are asked to present their class-schedule 
cards in order that a time-allotment program 
may be made for them. 

Attendance at the reading laboratory is volun- 
tary. Occasionally, a little pressure is applied 
to certain students who do not fully understand 
the purpose of the service. But this is done in a 
matter-of-fact way and they take no offense 
from it. Usually, an informal note is sent to the 
students’ instructors and the response is prompt. 
The students report to the reading laboratory 
twice a week, or oftener, depending upon the 
seriousness of their reading deficiencies and, 
unfortunately, upon the amount of time which 
they have available for remedial practice. 

When a student feels that he has made certain 
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improvement in his school subjects and wishes 
to be relieved of further practice, he is given a 
number of retests, the results of which serve to 
complete his final record in the reading labora- 
tory. Of course, the most satisfactory, if not 
the most reliable, measure of his progress is 
determined by the analysis of his midsemester 
factor rating. If a student reveals no improve- 
ment or very little improvement in his semester 
or midsemester grades, he usually continues to 
report to the reading laboratory until the semes- 
ter closes, and in some instances until the close 
of the school year. 

There are approximately 60 freshman students 
who report each year to the reading laboratory. 
Almost one half that 
released after they have been checked for ocular 


number of students are 


defects, irregular eye movements and other read- 


ing deficiencies. Some of the remaining stu- 
dents will withdraw for one reason or another 
and others will be asked to report to the reading 
laboratory in their place. Of course, a few stu- 


dents will report at the suggestion of their 
instructors and a few will voluntarily report for 
a check on some visual or reading deficiency 
which, they think, may or may not exist. These 
latter students seem to obtain considerable satis- 
faction from any attention which may be given 
them whether or not they possess a visual or 
reading deficiency. 

On the basis of their performance on the 
placement tests, 58 freshman students of the 
engineering classes were asked to report to the 
reading laboratory in the fall of the school year 
1939-40. 


their remedial practice quite regularly during 


Twenty-six of these students pursued 


the first semester; twelve were released at the 
beginning of the second semester and eight 
others were asked to report for individual diag- 
nosis and remedial work. As usual, several stu- 
dents reported from the various departments of 
the engineering college during the period. 

The remedial practice for the school year, 
1939-40, consisted of controlled reading, per- 
ceptual training, vocabulary drill, speed tests, 
exercises and 


comprehension problem-solving 


activities. When necessary and practical, the 
remedial work was rotated between instrumenta- 
Usually 
much more practice with paper and pencil was 


tion and paper-and-peneil activities. 


in demand than was practice in controlled read- 
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ing with the individual and large metronoscopes, 
except in instances of certain students who be 
came fascinated with the mechanical manipula- 
Much of the paper 
and-pencil practice material had to be developed 
It consisted ot 
vocabulary, speed of reading, comprehension 
In addition to 


tion of the instruments. 
in the reading laboratory. 


and problem-solving exercises. 
these informally constructed materials, ready 
made practice materials were also employed. 
While these latter materials were not wholly 
satisfactory, they served the useful purpose of 
familiarizing the students with a wide variety 
of activities. 

There was also considerable consultative ser 
vice rendered. It consisted primarily of advice 
on matters pertaining to extensive reading of 
easy factual materials of an interesting nature 
and to the development of efficient study habits, 
as well as to matters pertaining to mental and 
physical conditions of study. 

The interpretation of the results of the service 
rendered during the school year, 1939-40, was 
semester 


made on the basis of the students’ 


grades. This meant that the results of many 
of the 


throughout the school year had to be considered 


retests administered at various times 
incidental to the more important matter of 
revealing the improvement or lack of improve 
ment in scholarship. Consequently, it was 
necessary to present the data in terms of the 
factor ratios! for the eligible practice group and 
a comparable control group of freshman stu- 
dents. 
TALLE I 
A COMPARISON OF A PRACTICE GROUP OF TWENTY-TWO 
FRESHMAN STUDENTS WITH A COMPARABLE GROUP 
OF SEVENTY-SIX FRESHMAN STUDENTS WHO 








Dip Not RECEIVE REMEDIAL TRAINING 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 
Average factor Average 
Number ——— gain or 
of stu- “ : loss in 
dents First Second factor 
semester semester points 
Practice Group r+ 1.39 1.61 0.22 
Control Group 76 1.38 0.01 


1.39 


The average gain of the 22 freshman students 
who received remedial training over that of the 


1The factor ratio is obtained by dividing the 
number of quality points (which are certain values 
assigned to letter marks) by the number of units 
in the student’s schedule. A unit is one hour per 
week per semester of the student’s time, whether 
recitation, laboratory or home preparation. 
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76 freshman students of comparable ability who 
did not receive such training is 0.21 factor 
points. This is decisive improvement over the 
control group, and it is all the more signifieant 
in view of the fact that four of the poorest 
freshman students of the control group had 
withdrawn from school during the second semes 
ter. 

The selection of freshman students for re- 
medial work during the school year, 1940-41, 
was similar to that of the preceding school year, 
and the diagnostic and remedial program was 
virtually the same, with the exception that a 
little more emphasis was given to prob'em-solv- 
ing and English-composition activities. 

Sixty-two freshman students were asked to 
report to the reading laboratory in the fall of 
1940-41. Thirty-one of these students pursued 
their remedial work regularly during the first 
students continued their 
practice work throughout the entire year and 
nine additional students reported during the 
But due to the incompleteness 
of their school work, the records of four stu- 


semester. Sixteen 


second semester. 


dents eould not be ineluded in the practice 
group. 
TABLE II 


A COMPARISON OF A PRACTICE GROUP OF TWENTY-ONE 
FRESHMAN STUDENTS WITH A COMPARABLE GROUP 
oF Firry-E1GHT FRESHMAN STUDENTS WHO 
Dip Not RECEIVE REMEDIAL TRAINING 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Average factor Average 








Number gain or 
of stu- is loss in 
dents First Second factor 

semester semester points 
lractice Group 21 1.34 1.54 0.20 
Control Group 58 1.52 1.42 ~— 0.10 





The average gain in factor points of the prac- 
tice group of 21 freshman students during the 
second semester is 0.20.2 This is a difference 
of 0.30 points in favor of the practice group 
over the control group. In other words, the 
improvement of the practice group over the 
control group is slightly better than one-fourth 
letter grade. This is greater than chance im- 
provement, and it is further evidence of the 
value of rendering systematic aid to freshman 
students who have learning difficulties. 

2The probable error of the difference in the 
averages of the two groups was not calculated for 
the reason that it would most likely be too small 
to permit of any useful interpretation. 
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Comments. It is possible to improve the 
scholarship of freshman students in college by 
a concentrated attack upon their principal diffi- 
culties in learning. The improvement may not 
be great in some instances and, in a few in- 
stances, it may not even be apparent; but, on 
the whole, there will be improvement if the pro- 
gram of remedial work is carefully organized 
and supervised. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the service 
of the reading laboratory should not be confined 
entirely to removing reading difficulties for the 
obvious reason that there are many other kinds 
of difficulties that influence the student’s marks. 
For example, a student who misspells words on 
his themes in English composition and on his 
examination papers will obtain a much lower 
mark than the student who does not misspell 
words. Likewise, a student who can not phrase 
his words well in writing and speaking will re- 
ceive lower marks than the student who speaks 
and writes well. 

While it is true that many of the student’s 
learning difficulties are in reading, there are 
also learning difficulties in solving problems in 
mathematics, in chemistry and in other science 
subjects. 

Many challenging problems present them- 
selves to those in charge of such a program. 
Their attack and solution are usually tentative. 
If one way of handling the student’s problem 
does not seem to yield results, another way must 
be attempted. In fact, continual adaptation of 
methods, materials and procedures is essential 
to the suecess of a remedial program. 

Informally constructed practice material is 
much more satisfactory to employ than the 
ready-made type, although the latter does serve 
the purpose of motivating the student’s prae- 
tice. 

While it is not the primary purpose of the 
service reading laboratory to evaluate experi- 
mentally methods and materials, nevertheless 
the process of determining the most effective 
ways of handling each individual ease is eare- 
fully observed. The success of the remedial 
program is generally apparent if the students 
reveal improvement in their school subjects. 

R. G. Simpson 
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Beaty, JouN Y. The River Book. 
lustrated. seckley-Cardy Company, 
diana Avenue, Chicago. 1942. 90¢. 


An informational narrative of river life For the 
elementary level 
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HENRY SEIDEL, JOHN BAKER OPDYCKE and 
Applying Good English (A 
Modern English Course, Book 1). Pp. xvl + 430, 
Illustrated. Macmillan, 1942. $1.48. 
Emphasizes applied English rather than principles 
of English Intended for ninth-grade use. 


CANBY, 
MARGARET GILLUM. 


CruzE, WENDELL W. Educational Psychology 

(Series in Education). Pp. xvi+572, The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New 
York. 1942, $3.25. 
Designed as a text-book for the basic course in edu- 
cational psychology as offered in most colleges and 
universities, and may be used as a supplementary 
text in such courses as the psychology of learning, 
applied psychology and experimental education. 
Teachers in service, supervisors and administrators, 
also, will find the volume useful. 


MacCrRACKEN, HENRY NOBLE, and CHARLES GOKDON 

Post. Fair Play-—An Introduction to Race and 
Group Relations, Pp. 43. Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1942. 
4 discussion of problems concerned with the _ rela- 
tions between Jew and Gentile, white men and black 
men, employer and employee ; among religious groups, 
and between government and the individual. 


McDONALD, EDWARD D., and EpwarpD M. HINTON. 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 1891-1941—A 
Memorial History. Pp. xiv+336. Illustrated. 
Published by the institute, Philadelphia. 1942. 
In commemoration of the fiftieth year of the insti- 


tute’s founding 
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Child Psychology (third re- 
vision). Pp. xvii+588, Illustrated. Farrar 
and Rinehart. 1942. $3.00. 

A summary of recent research, as brought together 
and interpreted in the present edition, shows that 
the activities of a child can be intelligently visual- 
ized only in terms of (a) the combination of influ- 
ences which are operating at the moment, (b) the 
antecedent circumstances which enabled the child 
to develop the behavior patterns and attitudes he 
now manifests, (c) the consequent behavior which 
is likely to result from his present activities. 


MORGAN, JOHN J. B. 


,AGGE, JOSEPH WILLIAM. Psychology of the Child 
Mental and Physical Growth. Pp. xvi+530. 
The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York. 1942. $3.25. 
In this book on general child psychology the writer 
aims to present an up-to-date survey representative 
of the present status of child study. While reader 
interest has been a foremost consideration in de- 
termining the nature of the material included, for 
the sake of completeness certain other valuable con- 
tributions also have been incorporated, including 
many of the most recent and significant objective 
studies concerning the physiological and psychologi- 
cal phenomena of childhood. 
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Preparing for Industrial Work. Pp. 45. Illus 
trated. The National Association of Manufae 
turers, 14 West 49th Street, New York. 1941, 


RoBINSON, E. S. (chairman of preparation commit 
tee). A Preliminary Study of Adult Education 
in British Columbia, 1941—A Contribution to 
the Problem. Pp.i+77. Public Library Com 
mission, Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B. C. 
1942, 

af 

STEWART, MAXWELL S. The Coming Crisis in Man- 
power (Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 68). Pp. 
32. Public Affairs Committee, Ine., 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York. 1942. 10¢. 

Facing the basic problem of balancing our military 
and naval needs against our industrial requirements 
in light of our lend-lease commitments. 


THOMAS, RosBerRT E. (prepared by). Vocational 
Rehabilitation and National Defense (Education 
and National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 19). 
U. S. Office of Education. Pp. iv+23. Illus. 
trated. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1941. 15¢. 

Suggestions for meeting current labor shortages by 
employing larger numbers of the physically handi 
capped as industrial workers. 


You and Industry Booklets. ‘‘The Freedom We 
Defend.’’ Pp. 35; ‘‘Pattern of Community 
Progress.’’ Pp. 19; ‘‘Inventive America.’’ Pp. 
26; ‘‘Our Material Progress.’’ Pp. 35. 1941. 
‘“Taxes and What They Buy.’’ Pp. 25; ‘‘Farm 
and Factory — Building America.’’ Pp. 28; 
‘“Our Social Progress.’’ Pp. 26; ‘‘ Business in 
a Democracy.’’ Pp. 28; ‘‘The Profession of 
Management.’’ Pp. 35; ‘‘What Makes Jobs?’’ 
Pp. 28. 1942. All illustrated. National As 
sociation of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York. Available to educators. 


WARFEL, HARRY R., and ELIZABETH W. MANWARING 
(editors). Of the People. Pp. xi+699. Illus 
trated. Oxford University Press. 1942. $2.30. 
A literary collection by such representative contribu- 
tors as Franklin D. Roosevelt, Abraham Lincoln, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., James Russell Lowell, 
Raymond Gram Swing and Carlo Sforza. Along 
with honest recognition of imperfection, the com- 
pilers have tried to present affirmations of achieve- 
ment and of faith and have subordinated abstract 
discussion to living examples of democracy in action. 
They have defined “democracy” and “freedom” as 
“touchstones against which to measure American 
activities in polities, in social striving, in religious 
idealism, in education, in science and in the arts.” 


EpGAR BRUCE. 
Studies (revised). Pp. 
Heath, 1942. $3.00. 
The revised edition includes numerous and extensive 
changes, some of which are: an addition of approxi- 
mately 180 new references with deletions of older 
ones ; two new chapters, “Democratic Teaching and 
Learning” and “Teaching Reading and Study Skills” ; 
an expanded and rewritten chapter on the unit 
method, with an enlargement of the chapter on visual 
aids to include auditory aids; an expansion of Part 
7, devoted to evaluation. Although the first edition 
was written for both high-school and elementary- 
school teachers, the revision gives particular em- 
phasis to the needs of the latter. 
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